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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


SESE 


The Men worth fifty Dollars. 
ESTERDAY I met an old 


acquaintance posting with 
great expedition up Broadway. 

“ What now? Whither are you 
bound?” 

“ To the Theatre.” 

“¢ Why, you seem to be assiduous 
in your attendance: pray how often 
do you go?” 

“Every play-night that my health 
permits ; and that is generally every 
night throughout the season. At 
this season | have been less punc- 
tual. Ihave not been above f/ty 
times in all.” 

“ Fifty times! Very moderate, 
upon my word. The privilege of 
sitting, for four hours, in a crowd 
of all ages and degrees; in the midst 
of glaring lights, occasional clap- 
pings and hisses, with a motley and 
varying scene before you, cannot 
be enjoyed for nothing. Pray what 
does it cost you?” 

* Fifty nights amount, of course, 
to fifty dollars: but I’ve no time to 
talk to you now—so good-bye. 

How different lv are different men 
disposed to employ those two pre- 
Clous commodities, time and money! 
A father ence assembled a family 
of six sons around him, My 
Vor. Lil. No. 6. 





children,” says he, ** I am going to 
consult your wishes in the best man- 
nerIcan. I am obliged todemand 
your assistance in my calling, for 
the common benefit ; ‘and, in return 
for your aid, I give you food, 
cloathing, and shelter suitable to 
your education and views; but, 
henceforth, I will do more. For 
the next half year I will give each 
of you fifty dollars, and the liberty 
of spending three evenings in every 
weck, from six to twelve, just as 
your inclination may lead.” 

The offer was thankfully accept- 
ed; and the father became anxious- 
ly observant of the manner in which 
the respective temper and views of 
his children would direét them in 
the disposition of this time and 
money. 

dom, the eldest, was a saving, 
thrifty, prudent lad. He knew, 
long since, not only that time begot 
money, but that money begot it self. 
He therefore bestowed the time 
thus granted him, in working at his 
father’s trade, but for his own 
emolument. As four hours, in 
which diligence labours for its own 
profit, is generally equal to a day’s 
work on another’s account, Tom 
had earned, at the end of the half 
year, by indefatigabie application 
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to the plane and chissel, another 
fifty dollars. - The original sum, 
however, did not lie idly in his 
coffers all this while. After weigh- 
ing the respective claims upon his 
choice, Tom yielded to the counsel 
of an uncle, who traded to the West- 
Indies, and invested the sum in an 
adventure to St. Domingo. The 
adventure was successful ; and, be- 
ing re-shipped on the second voyage 
long before the expiration of six 
months, T’om’s share of the pro- 
ceeds came into possession, which 
amounted to one hundred and fifty 
dollars. Thus the saving know- 
ledge of Tom, turned his ‘fifty into 
two hundred; and w rought, like- 
wise, very favourably on his skill 
in the craft, and in confirming him 
in liabits of industry and sobriety. 
It must be owned, however, that 
the general powers of his mind, 
and his sensibility, were not much 
advanced. 

The second brother, ¥7//, had 
unfortunately contracted a fondness 
for jovial company, the temporary 
mistress, the loo party, and the bot- 
tle. These indulgences had been 
hitherto restrained by the want of 
leisure and money. Fifty dollars, 
and three evenings in the week, 
were by no means adequate to his 
wishes; but, being contrasted with 
preceding penury and toil, they 
opened a glorious prospect to his 
view. Atthe end of six months, 
not only the money was squandered, 
but a debt of twice the amount con- 
tracted, which the father was obliged 
topay. Ali his habits of sensuaitiy 
and dissipation were aggravated, and 
his constitution deeply injured by 
irregularity and excess. In every 
respect, therefore, this present was 
pernicious to Will. 

Sam, the third brother, was an 
handsome youth; impetuous and 
generous, full of the social sym- 
pathies, and swayed chiefly by the 
spur of the moment and the ‘impulse 
of the heart. <A little before this 
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distribution had taken place, Sam 
had fatien in love with Kitty Franks, 

a char ming creature, blooming w ith 
youth, overflowing with vivacity, 
enamoured in her turn with Sam, 
somewhat volatile and giddy, but 
containing the rudiments of many 
excellences. 

On hearing his father’s resolu- 
tion, Sam’s heart leaped for joy. 
He imagined no use of time or 
money but to gratify his passion 
for Kitty , and to multiply his social, 
but innocent pleasures. Immedi- 
ately he ran off to Kitty to demand 
her congratulations on the liberty 
which was thus secured to them of 
frequently enjoying each other’s 
society; and, all the way ¢o the 
dwelling of his mistress, his imagi- 
nation was full of the toys and 
trinkets which his fifty dollars would 
bestow upon the idol of his affec- 
tions. A pocket-book, a muff, a 
toilet cabinet, curiously divided 
into holes and corners, for poma- 
tum, powder, wash-ball,and combs; 
and twenty box-tickets, at least, 
crowded, pell-mell, into his fancy. 

Ualuckily, however, part of this 
golden scene was suddenly obscured 
by meeting an acquaintance next 

day who was in extreme want of 
twenty dollars to pay his taylor’s 
bill. “Sam was never proof against 
such solicitations, and accordingly 
complied. Half an hour after, the 
loan went into the coiters of Tun- 
belly, keeper of a noted porter- 
house, in discharge of an old score, 
The remaining thirty, however, re- 

eived the destination originally de- 
signed for them; and mutts, and 
trinkets, and the play-going privi- 
lege were bought. ‘The suppiy, 
indeed, fell greatly short of Sam’s 
generosity, but he found a sufficient 
consolation in the company of 
Kitty, with whom he regularly 
laug hed and toyed away three even- 
ings in the seven. 

These interviews added so much 
fuel to the fire of their mutual pas- 
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sion, and they looked forward to 
the return of absence and restraint 
with so much reluétance, that they 
finally resolved to make their union 
sacred and irrevocable by marriage. 


On the last Yay of this half year of 


love and liberap, the father bad the 
inortification to receive intelligence 
that the giddy and thoughtless pair 
had been tied together by a parson 
in the neighbourhood. How far 
the good-humour, sanguineness, and 
hey-day of youth will secure the 
happiness of the newly married 
against parental indignation, accu- 
mulating wants, and vanishing 
means, time must decide. 

Foe and Bob, the fourth and fifth 
sons, were widely different from 
their elder brothers. Joe had been 
early distinguished by attachment 
io the pencil, and to music. He 
was always a grumbling and reluc- 
tant workman in his father’s shop; 
and, whenever the eye of authority 
was ’ withdrawn from him, he was 
sure to rake a coal from the ashes 
and fall to scrawling the chins and 
noses of the journeymen upon the 
unfinished desk and_half-made 
dining-table. At spare moments 
he was accustomed to steal from 
the kitchen-corner to a neighbour- 
ing Dutchman’s, who lived by 
teaching music. Here, onthe score 
of neighbourhood, he was allowed 
to sit, and drink in the sounds of the 
flute and harpsichord, which Schre- 
der play ed for the edification of his 
pupil S. 

These tunes were greedily caught, 
easily retained, and incessant ly re- 
peated by Joe, and constituted his 
amusement while at work with the 
saw and adze. His inexpressible 
longing gs were now somewhat grati- 
fied t ov the gift of fifty dollars and 
three eventos in the week. The 
money was immediately bestowed 
on Schraeder, as hire for his harpsi- 
chord and the use of note-books, 
1a garret to enjoy himself alone. 
Joe’s zeal was not to be quench- 
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ed by time. Every day strength- 
ened his passion for three o¢taves 
and a stop; and, at the expiration 
of his respite, he returned with new 
reluctance to manual labour. He 
found comfort, nevertheless, in re- 
flecting that he now could perform 
intricate concerts with tolerable ease 
at first sight; and that the stock of 
musical ideas, the contemplation 
and repetition of which cheered his 
daily task, was greatly increased, 

Bob, with views and 

liberal prope nsitics, somewhat simi- 
lar to his brother Joe, had selected 
a very different path for bis volun- 
tary dil ligence. Bob was smitten 
with the charms of natural philoso- 
phy; and, while the pleasures of 
the sexes, of the play-house, of 
the ball-room, and the ¢weedle-dum 
of Schrader touched no answering 
chord in his heart, he applied his 
time and money, with uiwearied 
diligence, to the construction of an 
electrical apparatus, with which, for 
hisown amusement, and the wonder 
of his visitants, he drew fire from 
living bodies, illuminated an in- 
scription, set bits of paper, cut into 
human shape, dancing, and per- 
formed all the other surprising feats 
that are usually performed on these 
occasions. 

Harry, the youngest son, as he 
differed in shape and physiognomy 
from his brethren, had likewise a 
character and views wholly oppo- 
site to theirs. Books and medita- 
tion had early become favourite 
pursuits; but his application was 
regulated by circumstances peculiar 
to himself. His heart was by no 
means inaccessible to the tender 
passions. A conneétion was form- 
ed, at an early age, with a female 
pliant, full of tenderness, eons 
modesty, and good sense; unambi- 
tious of distinction for wit or beau- 
ty, and only studious of perform- 
ing those silent and domestic duties 
which are void of speciousness and 
ostentation. In these sentiments, 
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she bore a perfect resemblance to 
Harry, who added to her amiable 
qualities, steadfastness of mind, large 
capacity, eagerness for useful know- 
ledge, and that manual diligence 
suggested by reflection on the bene- 
fits of competence and the subser- 
vience of money, not only to our 
own gratification, but to the good 
of others. 

The father’s gifts were not less 
acceptable to Harry than to Bob, or 
Joe, or Sam, or Will, or Tom. 
Indeed, an higher value was set 
upon the bounty, inasmuch as a 
juster conception was formed of the 
benefits which it put within his 
reach. The money was not be- 
stowed upon the theatre, or toys, or 
pocket-books, or fiddle-strings, or 
glass-bottles, not because these ob- 
jects were intrinsically worthless, 
or necessarily pernicious, but mere- 
ly because his taste demanded higher 
enjoyments; and he heid it his chief 
duty to promote, by all possible 
means, the rational improvement 
and lasting happiness of her whom 
he had selected as the partner of his 
future life. He laid out his money, 
partly in those necessary accom- 
modations of which the indigence 
of her he loved stood in need, and 
partly in volumes of history, morals, 
and poetry, which conveyed prac- 
tical) knowledge; and, while they 
opened an avenue to laudable plea- 
sure, furnished a criterion of pre- 
ference. The day was sufficiently 
engrossed with toils, merely me- 
chanical and lucrative; and the 
evenings of liberty were therefore 
devoted to her company, and to 
those pursuits which might be car- 
ried on with more success jointly 
than separately. 

Money and time thus spent, did 
not produce transient or momentary 
effects. The ideas acquired from 
their reading were immortal; and 
their library, regarded as a mere 
commodity in trattic, was calculated 
to replace the money which had 


purchased it, if carried to market 
at the end of a year, and after it had 
yielded to their studious attention 
all its treasures. . 

Their interviews, without awak. 
ening impatience and reluétance at 
that privation whi@gensued, quali- 
fied them to sustain it with cheer. 
fulness and dignity, by adding new 
brightness to their prospeéts, and 
affording them the delightful per- 
ception of their progress in intel- 
leétual energy and moral excel- 
lence. 

Such was the half-year’s history 
of the six brothers. The fortune 
of each was fifty dollars, and each 
employed his wealth in the manner 
he deemed most prudent. The 
candid observer may claim to sit in 
judgment on the merits of their 
various schemes. In favour of 
which will he decide? Whatever 
be his servitude to sensual habits, 
there is no one, perhaps, will ima- 
gine Will to be the Solomon of this 
groupe. Sam will not be without 
his admirers, his advocates, and his 
imitators. There are many vota- 
ries of science and the muses who 
will declare in favour, some of Foe 
and others of Bod. The grave and 
reverend seniors, whose wisdom is 
the harvest of long life and old ex- 
perience, will instantly bestow their 
voices upon Zom., But what is the 
number of those who will admit 
Harry into competition with his 
brethren for the laurel of discretion? 

SELMA, 
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On Mottos and Quotations from the 
Ancients. 


IX hundred years ago, when all 
who aspired to literature were 
obliged to seek it among the re- 
liques of the Grecks and Romans, 
the learned languages ceased to be 
dead tongues. In correspondences 
conversation, and publication, the 
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only medium was Latin. In the 
progress of improvement, though 
the ancient tongues were gradually 
supplanted, in popular perform- 
ances, by the modern, yet writers 
being early imbued with the ancient 
literature, and intimately conversant 
with it, their topics, their opinions, 
and their images, continued to flow 
from that source. 

By the common laws of intellec- 
tual association, a man learnedly 
educated, on whatever subject he 
talked or wrote, his memory was 
perpetually thronged, and his un- 
derstanding beset, by the thoughts 
and terms of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. From an early and obvious 
prejudice, the ancient terms ap- 
peared more forcible and happy 
than any which his own language 
could supply; and he was apt to 
confound the sterility and meager- 
ness of his own vocabulary, with 
that of his native dialeét. Besides, 
the reputation of learning was of 
value; and such allusions and quo- 
tations afforded the requisite proof 
of his erudition. 

It is curious to mark the force 
and duration of this prejudice. It 
has even continued to the present 
time; and there are very few dis- 
putants hardy enough to afhrm that 
a man may possess an ingenious 
and enlightened mind, without a 
knowledge of Greek or Latin. In 
one respect, however, an important 
revolution is visible. Literary his- 
torians tell us, that at one time all 
the discourses from the pulpit were 
in Latin. Gradually a few passages 
and terms were admitted from the 
vulgar tongue. ‘The strangers mul- 
tiplied tili at length the Latin and 
vulgar terms became mingled after 
a most singular and motley manner, 
French and Italian curates are said 
to have harangued their congrega- 
tions alternately in both langu: AgeS, 
addressing the educated part of the 
assembly in Latin, and then imme- 
diately translating it, sentence by 
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sentence, into the vulgar tongue, for 
the use of their unlettered hearers. 

At length, after a long progress, 
men came to deliver themselves in 
their native tongue; but the reve- 
rence for antiquity continued; and, 
when the sentiment which the wri- 
ter was desirous of stating occurred 
to him as having been already ut- 
tered by a Greek or Roman au- 
thor, the ancient was Immediately 
introduced in the form of a quota- 
tion. ‘The Greeks are said to have 
paid the same homage to Homer, 
which we pay to the scriptures. A 
line or phrase from that author was 
always sufficient to decide any con- 
troversy, or any topic of politics or 
science, to which it could be made 
to bear any relation. A similar 
superstition prevailed on the revival 
of letters in Europe; and every di- 
dactic work was overloaded with 
quotations, which were introduced 
in the place of arguments or ex- 
periments. 

I have been greatly amused in 
turning over the pages of Puffen- 
dorf and Grotius, which are stuffed 
with quotations from the ancient 
authors. ‘They are made use of to 
illustrate and sanétion the author’s 
opinion on the duties of citizens 
and nations, and are colleéted in- 
discriminately from every quarter. 
Ovid, and Prudentius, and Juvenal, 
and Piautus, are introduced with 
equal sulemnity ; and the same stress 
is laid upon thei ir random effusions 
as upon the diétates of divine inspi- 
ration. 

This pedantry, in proportion as 
works of science and invention have 
multiplied in the modern languages, 
has grown less prevalent. Men 
whose native stores are largé, who 
are masters of the energies and 
graces of their native tongue, and 
whose fancy is replenished with 
original combinations, disdain this 
puerile display of memory; this 
bedecking of themselves in foreign 
and gaudy plumage; and this ere 
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ronecous ostentation of their learn- 
ing. 

They are aware that the number 
of those readers who do not under- 
stand the ancient tongues Is con- 
tinually increasing, and are there- 
fore studious of speaking a language 
which every reader may understand 
without recurring to glossaries or 
dictionaries. 

It is remarkable how rarely Latin 
phrases or guotations occur in the 
writings of Dr. Johnson. In the 
essays of the Rambler, indeed, 
agreeably to the fashion established 
eighty years before, a motto from 
some ancient author is regularly 
prefixed; but, in the body of the 
essay, quotations rarely occur: and, 
in his other performances, they oc- 
cur with still less frequency. ‘The 
example of this writer, the vigour 
of whose understanding was not 
inferior to the extent of his erudi- 
tion, ought to banish this idle pe- 
dantry trom all compositions. 

The improvement of the world, 
in this respect, is evident from the 
custom of adding, in the new edi- 
tions of periodical essays, the trans- 
lation of the mottos and quotations. 
This has partly arisen from the in- 
creasing importance of the female 
sex, whom every author is now 
accustomed to number among his 
readers, and who are universally 
supposed not to be acquainted with 
Greck or Latin. 

There is a singular exception to 
this rule, however, in a very recent 
and very popular writer, whose 
performance, in the number and 
quality of its quotations, reminds us 
of the contemporaries of Grotius 
and Erasmus. Ditferent opinions 
may be entertained of the poetical 
and critical merit of the author of 
¢ The Pursuits of Literature ;” but 
T imagine very few will be found 
to adinire his propensity to borrow- 
ing from the Greeks and Romans. 
This absurdity has been set in avery 
strong and ridiculous light by the 





new editions of that work, in which 
the quotations are all carefully trans. 
lated, and the translations subjoined 
by way of an appendix. 

The objections to this practice, 
on the score of dullness and inap- 
titude in the quotations themselves, 
are applicable to almost every wri- 
ter distinguished by the itch of 
quoting ; ‘but, t to all of them, there 
is one objection to be made, which 
must supercede all others, namely, 
that the languages made use of are 
not generalty understood. Innu- 
merable readers, to whose benefit 
and to whose judgment some regard 
is due, have never learned Latin or 
Greek; and those who have spent 
their youth in academic bowers, 
have generally permitted either the 
pleasures and cares of life, or the 
charms of some fashionable modern 
study, to eftace or weaken the traces 
made by Xenophon and Cicero, 
Either they comprehend, with irk- 
someness and difficulty, the passage 
quoted, or they merely understand 
the terms, and are insensible of the 
energy or felicity of the phrase. 

This defeétion from classical au- 
thorities, though not confined to the 
new world, is yet more conspicu- 
ous on this than on the other side 
of the ocean; and the practice of 
learned quotation is therefore more 
objectionable in American, than in 
European writers. A man need 
not be endued with any superna- 
tural foresight to discover that, in 
no long time, Greek and Latin will 
cease to be regularly taught in the 
fashionable seminaries of America; 
and that the erudite essayists of the 
present age will be then regarded as 
we now regard the sermon-makers 
of the last century, who mixed up 
with their barbarous English at 
least an equal proportion of Attic 
salt and Roman mustard. 

The time will come when the 
unsophisticated taste of our poste- 
rity will be satisfied with the whole- 
some and simple mess of hasty-pud- 
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ding, the produce of their own la- 
bour, and the bounty of their own 
fields, sprinkled into savouriness 
with the juice of their own maple, 
and turn with just loathing from a 
vile and unsubstantial hotch-potch, 
jn which a withered stalk is exalted 
into sapidity by the help of that 
motley troop of provocatives, mius- 
tard, salt, oil, egg, and vinegar. 
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A Ball-Room Dress. 


RAY,” said I to the woman 

of the shop where I stopped 

to purchase a pair of gloves, “ what 

purpose is that splendid apparel de- 
signed for:”’ 

She had in her hands a quantity 
of glistening muslin, and lace, and 
was busy when I entered in re- 
ducing it to form and order with 
the needle. It was intended, she 
told me, to be worn one night ata 
ball. 

“* One night!” said I, 
more!” 

© One night only. It would be 
highly indecent to appear in it a 
second time.” 

‘¢ Well; and when finished it is 
to be put on in the evening, dis- 
played in a company of twenty or 
thirty, in a large room, and then 
laid aside forever. And how much 
must the lady pay for the opportu- 
nity of thus exhibiting herself?” 

‘“‘ The whole dress, perhaps, may 
come to about four hundred dollars. 

“ Four hundred dollars! surely 
you are jesting; or, at least, mis- 
taken. You must mean forty dol- 
lars.” 

** No, no, I mean four hundred.” 

*¢ What, for a garment that is to 
be worn only for a few hours!” 

*¢ Only for a few hours.” 

“ Why, all my earnings, by the 
unremitted application of my pea, 
ina public ofhce, for twelve months, 
amount only to that sum; and that 
sum enables me to purchase food, 
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cloathing, and shelter for an equal 
period: yet here is a sum equal to 
my whole income and expense laid 
out upon this Himsy web, to be 
worn for half a night, while the 
wearer walks, in measured pace, up 
anddownaroom. Iam acquaint- 
ed with at least eight indigent, but 
laborious families, all whose house- 
rent, for a year, does not exceed 
four hundred dollars. Pray who is 
the purchaser?” 

“Tis Mrs. Zary, the wife of a 
man whose rice-bogs and black- 
slaves bring him a bout eight thou- 
sand dollarsa year. He can well 
afford to pay so trifling a sum as 
four hundred dollars for a ball-dress 
for his wife. She means not to go 
to the same expense twice in tne 
same season.” 

“True,” said I, as Ileft the shop, 
“as you say, he is rich and can 
afford it.” 

Luxury and profusion are not to 
be always measured by the actual 
amount of what is laid out on osten- 
tation or on baubles, but by the 
proportion which the sums thus ex- 
pended bear to the income and the 
necessary expense of the prodigal. 
Twenty dollars, given by aclerk in 
the same ofhce with myself, fora 
fowling-piece, bears the same pro- 
yortion to his salary as four hun- 
dred dollars do to the revenue of 
Mr. Zary, and is, perhaps, au in- 
stance of far more pernicious pro- 
digality. 

“If Mr. Zary, during his late resi- 
dence in England, had asked Lord 
Eardley how much his kennel of 
fox-hounds cost him, he would have 
been told—about two thousand 
pounds a year. ** Lord!” would 
Zary have exclaimed, * what enor- 
mous waste! “This man lays out, 
upon his pack of yelpers, a sum 
equal to my whole revenue!” yet 
Mr. Zary can, without compunce 
tion, disburse, for a gratification in- 
expressibly more transitory and ridi- 
culcus, a sum bearing as large a 
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proportion to dis revenue as two 
thousand sterling is to the forty 
thousand per annum of Lord Eard- 
ley. 

When I was in Europe, Earl 
Courtney, of Devon, gave an en- 
tertainment to a great company of 
Devonshire and Cornish gentry. It 
was to celebrate his son’s birth-day, 
which chanced to coincide with the 
christian festival. To this feast, 
among a great number of similar 
articles, were furnished two thou- 
sand baskets of fresh strawberries, 
at half a guinea a piece, and more 
than nine hundred pints of green 
freas, at a guinea a pint. These 
two articles, devoured or wasted in 
about the same time that Mrs. Zary 
is allowed to wear her ball-room 
habit, amount therefore to about as 
much as the year’s expense of Lord 
Eardley’s kennel; and bore, it is 
likely, evena less proportion to the 
Courtney’ s revenue. 

Excessive and outrageous as this 
prodigality may seem to some, it Is 
a doubt with me whether the puerile 
and selfish ostentation of the Ame- 
rican lady be not far more unjus- 
tifiable and despicable than the fox- 
hounds of Eardley, which afford 
a whole year’s amusement, and 
amusement connected with effects 
not injurious to activity or health, 
or than the green peas and fresi 
strawberries at Christmas of the 
Courtneys, from which upwards of 
a thousand persons drew a direét, 
though momentary gratification. 

Ina ball-room habit there is no 
scope for any passion but the most 
absurd vanity in the wearer, anda 
childish rivalship and envy in the 
spectators. Hunting and feasting 
allow a man to admit his friends to 
a share of his amusement; and the 
builder, butcher, and gardener, are 
ultimately benefited by the profu- 
sion of their lordships; but if a 
kind of expense, the most frivolous, 
transient, selfish, and productive of 
the smallest benefit to others were 





sought, a sagacious inquirer would 
be apt to decide in favour of a lady’s 
ball-room dress. So, at least, de. 
cides a Cynic, 
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The Point of Honour in America. 
EDUCTION, and murder by 


duel, are the remnants of the 
ancient manners of Europe. These 
bave sometimes been more politely 
styled gallantry and the point of 
honour; and, such is the influence 
of names, that gallantry and honour 
are soft and inoffensive sounds, 
though their acceptation be pre- 
cisely similar to seduction and mur- 
der. 

It is sufficiently manifest that 
these vices have accompanied the 
Europeans across the ocean, and 
that the colony cannot boast of an 
exemption, in this respect, from 
the faults of the mother country. 
The degree in which these crimes 
prevail in America, and the dif- 
ference, in this respect, between 
the integrity of the parent and the 
offspring, are questions of difficult 
solution. 

Seduction is a secret guilt: there 
is no scale, therefore, by which its 
prevalence can be estimated either 
in Europe or America. Duels, on 
the contrary, though projected se- 
cretly, are generally, when accom- 
plished with or without bloodshed, 
extremely notorious. The parties, 
or their friend, commonly think 
their Aonour concerned in telling 
the story to the world through the 
medium of some newspaper. In 
other cases popular curiosity is gra- 
tified by the voluntary diligence of 
newsmen. 

The number of duels is perhaps 
not of such moment, in a picture 
of manners, as the rank and con- 
dition of the duelist; but, in neither 
case have Americans cause to boast. 
Their most illustrious characters, 
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those among the highest in reputa- 
tion and in office; have either been 
actually engaged in duels, or shewn, 
on different occasions, a perfeét 
prom,titude to take up arms at 
honour’s bidding. In Great-Bri- 
tain we find, in the catalogue of 
duelists, such names as Grattan, 
Lansdown, Fox, Pitt, and the 
Duke of York. 

As to the number of encounters 
of this sort, Great-Britain and Ire- 
land may safely be said not to fur- 
nish thirty instances in a year; but 
ten instances in the United States 
constitute an extremely moderate 
computation. The British isles are 
at least three times more populous 
than these States. Hence it appears, 
that so far as the folly and depravity 
of national manners may be esti- 
mated by the frequency of duels, 
and the prevalence of that principle 
which leads to them, the United 
States, if it cannot bear away the 
palm of infamy from all other na- 
tions, is, at least, upon a level with 
the corruptest of them. 


—e—— 
Original Anecdotes of Cowper. 
Mr. Epitor, 


N+a former number of your 
Magazine, you gave us some 
account of the poet Cowper. There 
is a lady in this city who resided in 
the neighbourhood of his birth- 
place, who mentioned some parti- 
culars respecting this pathetic poet, 
that were, to me, and will probably 
prove to most of the admirers of 
that poet, extremely interesting. 
The predominant genius of aman 
may, in most cases, be traced to 
some early incident in the history 
of his life. Cowper, it seems, was 
from his childhood devoted to me- 
ditation and seclusion, and endued 
with antipathy to every noisy con- 
course or merely lucrative pursuit. 
This temper was strengthened by 
an attachment between him and 
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the daughter .of a neighbouring 
family. The usual objections, on 
the score of birth and fortune, did 
not exist in this case, arid neither 
family were averse to this connec- 
tion. It was necessary, however, 
in the opinion of Cowper’s fatlier, 
that the union should be postponed 
till the young man had established 
himself in some gainful and honour- 
able profession. 

For this end the youth was sent 
to London and placed atthe Temple. 
To this fane of subtilty and science, 
all his rural dispositions accompa- 
nied him. The cultivation of lite- 
rature and poetry ravished his at- 
tention away from the Crokes and 
Carthews of his library, and his 
hours were spent in composing 
tender ditties for his mistress, instead 
of transcribing into his common- 
place book, the demurrers and nar 
ratios of the law. 

His father, whose heart was set 
upon seeing his son Will one day 
adorned with the flowing and well- 
powdered honours of a chancellor, 
was extremely displeased at this in- 
fatuation and supineness. He tried 
various expedients to awaken in his 
heart a more profitable ambition. 
At length he fancied that he dis- 
covered the source of all these un- 
generous propensities in the affec- 
tion which William had so assidu- 
ously fostered for the country maid. 
He resolved, therefore, to put an 
end to his hopes; and, by studied 
incivilities to the lady’s family, ex- 
cited their resentment so far, that 
the girl was prohibited from further 
intercourse. 

Disobedience to this mandate 
produced the usual stretches of pa- 
rental tyranny. The viétim was 
restricted in her walks and visits; 
and, finally, imprisoned in her 
chamber. The gentle spirit was 
sorely brulesd by this rod. Grief 
and sullenness were succeeded by 
loss of understanding, and an un- 
timely close was put to hes exist- 
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410 On the prevailing Ignorance of Geéyraphy. 


ence in the cells of a private mad- 
house !— Such wasa father’s policy! ! 
and the effects of it upon the son’s 
happiness and destiny are generally 
known. 

The narrator of these incidents 
was a lady who, besides a residence 
in the neighbourhood of both fami- 
hes, was in habits of domestic in- 
tercourse with both of them. This 
tale is repeated upon her authority; 
and, if it be true, its truth must be 
known to many. X. Z. 


ee 


On the prevailing Ignorance of Geo- 
graphy. 


N American gentleman was 

cnce entertained by a Welsh 
knight. It was at the opening of 
the American war, on which the 
discourse naturally turned. The 
knight, after some discussion on 
the causes of the troubles, very 
shrewdly observed that the troops 
designed for the service would have 
a very long march. 

This: story was related by the 
Americaty with much exultation 
over the ignorance of the Welsh- 
man. On inquiring where the 
knight lived, £ was answered, “ In 
Shropshire ;” but, added my friend, 
**T found equal ignorance of Ame- 
rican geography in every other 
county in Wales.”’ 

A: lady, sagacious and well-in- 
formed in general, observed that 
* the Welshmen in America were, 
in that respect, as ignorant as their 
countrymen. Her father had for- 
merly a Welshman for his servant, 
whom she once asked whether the 
city of Wales was as large as New- 
York. But the question, however 
plain, and though David had lived 
three months in the latter city, he 
was tunable to answer.” 

Pray,” said a young girl who 
had been very attentive to the con- 
versation, addressing herself to the 








traveller, ** where about in North. 
Wales did this knight you talk of 
live? Iwas bred and born there, 
but don’t remember any man of that 
name. She recollected one Peggy 
Knight, who used to come and stay 
at her father’s in ks/ling-time.” 

This produced a laugh from a 
great part of the company, who 
knew the questioner to have been 
born in the township of North- 
Wales, not forty miles froin Phila- 
delphia. 

«¢ Child,’ said the traveller, “ the 
Wales that J was talking of was 
Wales in Europe, not in America.” 

“ Really,”’ said an old gentle- 
man who had hitherto been silent, 
and speaking with great deference, 
* T thought, till this moment, that 
Wales was a place, not in Europe, 
but in England.” 

The traveller’s countenance be- 
trayed some marks of confusion. 
* You are right,” said he to the old 
gentleman, “I meant England. 
Wales is a part of England, it is 
true; for Europe is a continent; 
and England and Scotland, all the 
world knows, @re islands.” 

This series of geographical blun- 
ders was, perhaps, the more re- 
markable, as there was hung up, 
in full view, on the wall of the 
apartment, a large map of Europe; 
and all the parties in this discussion 
had been, for a long time, accus- 
tomed to assemble conversationally 
in this room. 

In truth, notwithstanding the 
facility with which geographical 
knowledge may be gained, there 
are few things with which men in 
general are less acquainted. This 
science is not immediately con- 
nected with any of the common 
pursuits of life. A man may out- 
live Methusalem, and bear his part 
in ordinary transactions without 
discredit, who yet knows not whe- 
ther Indostan be an isilimus or pen- 
insula. 

Knowledge in general has bea 
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sometimes represented as a dome 
resting upon columns, which co- 
lumns are the sciences. That co- 
Jjumn which contributes least to the 
crandeur or stability of the edifice, 
is doubtless physical geography, or 
the science which acquaints us with 
the mode in which land and water, 
mountairand stream, are distributed 
over the surface of the globe. Whe- 
ther the isles of New-Zealand be 
hills or plains; whether the south 
pole be surrounded by continent or 
ocean; whether the Niger flows 
east or west; and whether the Nile 
proceeds, like other rivers, from 
springs in the earth or from hills in 
the moon, are points than which 
it is hard to imagine any less im- 
portant to our happiness, or less con- 
ducive to advancement in any of 
the useful arts or abstruse sciences. 
Every one knows the time, pains, 
and fence which the investigation 
of the three last questions has occa- 
sioned, and how much stress has 
been laid, by very grave people, on 
their accurate decision; yet, surely 
human curiosity could scarcely be 
more idly employed. 

There is a difference, it is plain, 
in the importance of different geo- 
graphical questions. d.ord North, 
when he proposed the invasion of 
the Colonies, was under no abso- 
lute necessity of knowing that a 
long traét of water separated Eng- 
land from America. The admiralty 
commissioners and their agents, 
those at least who were to serve as 
pilots to the armaments, would 
stand in need of this knowledge; 
but Lord North’s coachman found 
it extremely convenient to know 
that his Lordship’s country resi- 
dence lay on the North side of the 
Thames. 

Baron de Tott found it very hard 
to convince the Turkish misters 
that it was possible for a Russian 
fleet to make its appearance in the 
At ‘chipelago, without passing the 
Vardanelles. This was a geogra- 
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phical faét, without doubt, of which 
it was dangerous to be ignorant. 

Many a merchant of these States 
has sent cargoes to Petersbury and 
Buenos Ayres, who has been wholly 
ignorant whether oceans or moun- 
tains separated those places from 
each other; nor was this kyowledge 
in him at all necessary to the suc- 
cess of his projects. 

There were German Abbots and 
Bishops, before the xeformation, 
who believed that the Coesar spoken 
of in the gospels and apostolic acts 
was a descendant of Rodolphus of 
Hapsburg; and thay Judea was a 
distri&t somewhere in the neigh 
bourhood of Rome. 

The illiterate readers of the bible, 
indeed, in all aations, fall into 
whimsical and ludicrous errors, 
both as to the mronology and geo- 
graphy of the bible history. From 
some of theseerrors, the most en- 
lightened and intelligent, in other 
respects, are not. exeinpt. Two 
females, of great intellectual merit, 
once appealed to me, in a contro- 
versy which had risen between 
them, whether Egypt was separated 
from Eagland by the Red Sea or 
the River Nile. 

Geography, indeed, in its strictest 
sense, and unconnected with other 
sciences, is of such little intrinsic 
importance, that no compilation or 
system, merely geographical, has 
hitherto appeared. Books under 
this title contain a medley of infor- 
mation, historical, statistical, phile- 
sophical, and moral; and, I may 
also add, astronomical: but the 
geography of these productions is 
little more than is contained in the 
maps which sometimes accompany 
them. 

The value of geographical know- 
ledge lies in its subservience to 
other arts or pursuits. It cannot 
boast of being a necessary hand- 
maid to any; but, its benefits to 
the reader of history are most con- 
spicuous. Itserves to make images 
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flowing from narrations more vivid 
and curable, though it is not neces- 
sary } make them intelligible. 
Ont, for instance, who should 
have engraven on his mind the map 
of England, consisting of all its 
outlines and divisions, and the 
mutual relations and distances of its 
shores, provinces, and cities, will 
read the history of the civil wars of 
Charles I. vith conceptions differ- 
ent from him who never saw a map, 
or read a topographical description ; 
but the latter is as likely to com- 
prehend the causes and tendencies 
of all events, to derive from the 
erusal of the story political and 
moral knowledge, as the former, 
His ideas, however, will be differ- 
ently modified, and will be less 
satisfactory, and, if I may use the 
term, less pituresque than those of 
the former. 


I 


A Miser’s Prayer. 


HE falsehood and selfishness 

of the human heart has been 
the theme of moralists and satyrists 
ever since the days of job and 
Juvenal. The numberless ways in 
which our own interest intrudes 
upon our contemplations, and per- 
verts our wishes, has often been 
observed. Some poet has taken 
occasion to exemplify these perver- 
sions in detailing the prayers put 
up, by a great number of votaries, 
at the shrine of some popular di- 
vinity. He represents the indigent 
as praying for wealth, the unmar- 
ried for an husband, the childless 
for offspring, and the impatient 
heir for the death of the present 
possessor. 

It is not to be imagined that the 
present times furnish fewer exam- 
ples of depravity and selfishness 
than former times ; or that men, 
in their invocations to heaven, have 
a less internal and secret regard to 
their own interest. The audible 


language of prayer is pretty uni» 
form; but the modifications which 
the terms employed undergo, in 
passing through the mind, are > end. 
lessly diversified. 

The following attempt to trazs. 
late the prayers of a worldly mind, 
fell lately within my reach; and, 
being hitherto unpublished, I ima. 
gined it might hit the fancy of some 
of your readers, and might not 
prove unacceptable to you. The 
following, then, is an exact copy 
of a miser’s prayer: 

“* Bend a favourable ear, O Lord, 
to all our prayers; but grant only 
those of our prayers which thou 
knowest will be serviceable to us. 
Have compassion on the errors and 
blindness of these my brethren, and 
let not any thought of their hearts 
be gratified, for all the good things 
they ask for would prove unto them 
vanity and vexation of spirit. 

** Remove far from us all the 
evilsof war, Let those who would 
oppress us and despoil us of our 
property, be driven far away. Let 
mankind be taught to live together 
in concord, as becometh children 
of the same parent; that so there 
may be no need of soldiers or sh’"s; 
that the peace of our humble du, - 
lings be no more disturbed by the 
visits of assessors, and our hard 
earnings be taken away by cold- 
blooded tax-gatherers. 

* Give humility to the poor and 
beggarly, and make them content- 
ed under the allottment of thy pro- 
vidence; that so they may not pes- 
ter thy faithful and thrifty servants 
with their outcries for charity ; and 
deliver them from ail temptation to 
break our doors, and thereby put us 
in jeopardy of our lives, and rob 
us of the little that thou hast given us. 

‘“* Hear, we beseech thee, O Lord, 
hear the prayers of the widow, and 
the tatherless, and the halt, and the 
blind, and the ald, and the bed- 
ridden, and relieve their many 
wants from thy own stores and thy 
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own bounty, that so they may no 
Jonger depend for bread upon the 
scanty. gifts of selfish mortals, and 
that so the poor-taxes may be lessen- 
ed, and every man piuck the fruit 
of his own fig-tree without being 
obliged to share it with others. 

** Save us, we pray thee, from 
perishing by ‘fire. ‘Take this oreat 
cit y especially under thy divine 
protection; and let a particularly 
large share of thy regard be bestow- 
ed upon the buildings in Third- 
street, between Vine and Sassafras. 
Sundry of them, thou knowest, be- 
long to thy servant, and but one 
among them all is brick. 

“¢ Have compassion on all those 
who are sick and in prison, Restore 
to them, O Lord, their health and 
liberty; that so they be able to fulfil 
all their contraéts, and pay their 
just debts, Have an eye of espe- 
cial regard to Richard Harris, who 
is now sick almost unto death. 
Raise him up once more to bea 
help and a stay to his wife and chil- 
dren, and give him wherewithall 
to pay thy servant what he oweth 
him, to wit, the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars and sixteen cents, due, 
with interest thereon, since the 
fourth instant. 

* Let thy tender mercy preserve 
us from all floods and earthquakes. 
Sear with the sins of this generation 
alittle while longer. Be not wroth 
with the good people of New-Jer- 
sey, and especially with the county 
of Morris, seeing thy servant has a 
mortgage on certain lands in said 
county. Butif thy fierce anger will 
not be stayed, and thou sendest thy 
earthq, lakes to overturn the houses 
and kill the people, let it be so, if it 
seemeth good to thee; but, we pray 
thee, shake not the earth too much 
with thy fearful presence, nor de- 
stroy these motes and boundaries 
of arable and meadow which the 
law, in good time, may give unto 
thy servant. 

“6 Visit: us 
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thee, for our manifold transgres- 
sions, with the pestilence; but, if 
thy fury will not yet be staved, let 
the vial of thy wrath be poured out 
upon us early in the month of June; 
that so thy servant may have excuse 
for not paying sundry notes of lis 
hand thereafter to become due; ai id 
that so he may have his money’s 
worth of the house that he hired as 
a place to flee to in a time of need. 
** If, peradveniure, there be any 
in danger of shipwreck, and likely 
to perish, hear them when they cry 
to thee for help. Bethink thee of 
their wives and little ones, who 
quake with fear of the tempest; 
but, if the iniquities of fallen men 
claim their punishment at thy just 
hands, and thy anger waxeth hot 
against my sinful neighbour, Fr ANCIS 
Settlesides, do not smite him in his 
person, his wife, or his children, 
but blow with thy wind and cause 
a ship of his, that he lately sent to 
Port Republican with precious com- 
modities, to sink in the midst of the 
sea; that so it may never arrive, 
nor the market be overstocked. But 
hearken to thy servant’s praver, and 
let the same wind only hasten the 
passage of the good ship Flying- 
fish, whereof is master (under thee) 
for the present voyage, i 
Strong, which said ship belongeil 
to thy servant, in partnership with 
Mr. Michael Halliday, of Boston. 
Ainen.” \, 


EE 
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“ Black as night; 
Fierce as ten Furies; terrible as hell.” 


VERY reader knows that this 
Ek, is part of Milton’s description 
oi an imaginary personage called 
sii How tew are there among 
the readers of this, or any other 
popular poet, who stop to inquire 
into the propriety or re asonableness 
of what they read! “hey are told 
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Ald On the Portraits of Death. 


beforehand that this or that is a 
sublime production, and, with a 
modesty in some respects praise- 
worthy, take the work as a criterion 
of taste and excellence, and seldom 
venture to judge for themselves, or 
to derive the reasons of their appro- 
bation from the unbiassed and ori- 
ginal suggestions of their own 
minds. 

I, for my part, must acknowledge 
myself not prone to this obliging 
and obsequious sort of acquiescence. 
Perhaps 1 am a little captious, and 
take more pleasure in detecting 
faults, than in recognizing beau- 
ties. Vanity whispers that to find 
faults in a celebrated and generally 
admired spectacle, is to see fartiver 
than others, and to evince a superior 
penetration. ‘To dissent where 
others acquiesce, to be dissatisfied 
where others are well pleased, ts the 
readiest way to consideration and 
repute with some people. Among 
that number I am half inclined to 
place myself; but am still encou- 
raged to indulge this bumour in 
carping at the bard of Paradise, be- 
cause your readers, if they do not 

approve my strictures, will be, at 

least, prompted to exercise their 
judoment in accounting to them- 
selves for their disapprobation. 

Erroneous criticisins, as they are, 
in the same respects, injurious ; soare 
they likewise, in the same respects, 
beneficial, as bad reasoning in poli- 
tics or religion. Lag injure those 
whom they convince, but they are 
profitable to him w hom they do not 
make a convert, inasmuch as they 
induce him to examine and inquire 
tor himself, and all his objections 
to the false system are, at the same 
time, arouments in favour of the 
true. With these preliminaries, 1 
now will take the liberty of stating 
the ideas which the above quota- 
tion has suecested to me. 

Poets have trequenily attempted 
to exhibit Deat/ asa person or agent. 
They who have, for this purpose, 


described every part of nature as 
under the particular superintend- 
ance of an invisible agent or angelic 
minister, and have therefore repre- 
sented the causes inimical to huinan 
life as the agency or influence of 
one, who, as in the Hebrew and 
Arabian allegories, may be termed 
the Angel ot Death, seem to have 
been most consistent with propriety 
and a just taste. In this case, the 
usual symbols of the Angel have 
been, very properly, those of a sol- 
dier or executioner. He is painted 
like a man in armour, the destroy- 
ing sword naked in his hand, and 
riding on a sable steed at one time, 
and hovering over the devoted 
place or person, with menacing ats 
titudes, at another, 

Another set of allegorists, among 
whom ail the vulgar may be rank- 
ed, have made a person and per- 
former of Death himself. ‘They 
have given substance and design to 
a mere privation. One not familiar 
with the subject, would feel much 
curiosity as to the attributes and 
shape which so incongruous a freak 
of fancy would assume. If I do 
not mistake, we shall generally find 
that Death, personified under this 
view, is neither more nor less than 
a living skeleton of a man; the 
bones kept together by their liga- 
ments, and moving by a sort of au- 
tomatic power. With this class of 
inventors, Death is nothing more 
than the osseous system of some 
dead individual. . 

Painters, and particularly Fusell, 
have imagined the spectres of the 
dead in a mode, in some respects, 
remarkably proper. The appari- 
tion of Hamlev’s tather, for example, 
is no other than the identical indi- 
vidual risen from the grave. It is 
the corporeal frame which we be- 
hold, deprived of every thing but 
its "eens and muscles. In short, it 
is the picture of a man flead alive, 
and who continues alive notwith- 
standing the loss of his cutaneous 
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vestures The propriety, in some 
respects, of this conception of a 
spectre, is evident; since, if the 
skin be not necessary to life, the 
muscles, at least, are indispensible to 
motion. 

This notion of a spectre must be 
eained from the experience either 
of anatomists or executioners, un- 
less, indeed, the right of re-appear- 
ance after death were extended to 
the lower animals: in which case, 


in order to gain an accurate idea of 


the apparition of an ox or a sheep, 
for example, the poet or painter 
may resort to the slaughter-house 
of any beef or mutton butcher. He 
need only look on while the dead 
animal is skinned; nay, may chance 
to meet, in the market-house, de- 
pending from an iron hook, a very 
pretty ghost of a lamb. 

It is in pursuance of this system, 


s that the portrait of Death is, in like 


manner, that of a dead man; but, 
in order to be asuitable representa- 
tion of the grand destroyer, the 
inage must be stripped of every 
thing but its domes. Even muscles, 
which may account for a ghost’s 
moving, are denied to this horrible 
mockery, who, notwithstanding,stalks 
about, and even shakes a dreadful 
dart. 

A young painter, of my acquaint- 
ance, was once highly pleased with 
a simile, which, though trite and 
vulgar, he had just heard for the 
first time. Some one, in order to 
illustrate the obstinacy with which 
a bailiff adhered to an ill-fated 
debtor, observed, that he stuck to 
him like grim Death to a dead cat. 

This grotesque, yet powerful 
image, took such strong hold of 

my friend’s fancy, that he resolved 
to faint the groupe. Inquiring as 
owhat sort of forms he designed 
0 bestow upon the two personages, 
i¢ answered, ** That the model of 
dead cat was to be easily found in 
hy kennel, but that as to the grim 
cath, he had been under some 


On the Portraiis of Death. AIg 


difficulty. The usual portraits of 
Death had been taken from the 
human figure; but this was evi- 
dently a consideration of Death in 
relation to the human subject. Ir 
was therefore inapplicable toascene 
in which cats, and not men, were 
te be actors and patients.” 

I endeavoured to remove his 
difficulties by suggesting that ana- 
logy required that the Death which 
he was desirous of making visible, 
should be copied from the skeleton 
of acat. ‘The power that kills cats 
may assume the form of the cat, 
with just as much propriety as the 
man-killing power is made to as- 
sume the form of a man. As to 
the kingly crown, and the shaken 
dart (Death, it seems, 1s a royal anda 
military personage), I confessed my- 
self at a loss to propose a substitute. 
Death, though an arrant murderer, 
is not always a homicide; much 
less 13 he himself constantly of the 
human species. The composer of 
the famous epitaph on “ P. P. clerk 
of this parish,” was not quite as 
wise as he was poetical, when he 
asserted that 

“ Do all we can, 


Death is a man 
That never fpareth none.” 


This disquisition has led me away 
from my purpose, which was, not 
to censure the shocking and hideous 
incongruity which Mitton, i in com- 
mon with the vulgar, has been 
guilty of in his portrait of Death, 
but merely to comment on the 
images contained in the above quo- 
tation. There are three attributes 
of this offspring of his brain, which 
these comparisons are designed to 
illustrate. In the first place, the 
creature is black as night; next, he 
is fierce as ten furies; and, lastly, he 
is terrible as hell. 

How it may appear to others, I 
cannot tell, but these images appear 
to me either vague or grotesque. 
Black as night is an image the most 
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trite, olvious, and unprecise ima- 
ginable. Absolute darkness, which 
implies the utter exclusion of ail 
light, produces to the eye the effect 
of the most perfeét blackness; but 
not so night. The night is, in dif- 
ferent degrees, dark or gloomy; 
but its darkness, and, consequently, 
its blackness, is neverabsolute. Of 
the three kinds of night known in 
this upper world, the moon-light 
and star-light ones are resplendeut. 
Infernal or Tartarian night is con- 
stantly irradiated by an upper, 
nether, and surrounding fires. We 
should have smiled, perhaps, had 
the poet chosen to say, black as 
ebony; and yet, would he not have 
gained in precision what he lost in 
sublimity ? 

The ferocity of ten furies is 
more formidable or destructive than 
that of one, as ten fells are more 
terrible than one hell; but degrees 
of ferocity are entirely distinét from 
the multitude of the fierce. As 
swift as ten race-horses, 1s a com- 
parison without a meaning. As 

oetical as ten Homers, infallible 
as ten Popes, brave as ten Diomeds, 
wise as ten Newtons, tall as ten 
giants, are all similies, the gro- 
tesqueness and absurdity of which 
are evident at first sight; but Mil- 
ton’s ten furies are exaétly parallel 
to these. 

A tattered woman once applied 
to me for alms; J offered her a 
trifle; but she demanded six times 
as much: “ For see,”’ says she, “I 
am as poor as half a doxen be; wgars.”” 
Now, this rhetoric was quite as 
correét as Milton’s. 

I once overheard two children 
contending about the superior ex- 
cellence of the lump of sugar which 
each had just received. One said 
that ** his lump was as sweet—as 

any thing; as big—as big could be; 
and as w hite—as a sn ow-ball,” The 

ther instantly retorted, that * Avs 
was sweeter than any thing; bigger 
than big could be; and white as 
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a hundred snow-balls.’ Now, the 
whiteness of an hundred snow-balls 
is no wise greater than the whites 
ness of any individual snow-ball. 
To be mad as an army of maniacs, 
does not even imply a madness 
equal to that of the maddest trooper 
in the army ; it simply means nothing, 

That Death should be as terrible 
as hell, is not an unnatural thought; 
especially with those to whom one 
is only a conduétor to the other: 
but this is just as if one should say, 
that an hangman is as hateful as the 
gallows, a dun as the bailiff, or a 
bailiff as the prison. 

Every thing is desirable or other: 
wise according to the good or bad 
effects it produces or is expected to 
produce. Strictly speaking, Deathis 
as terrible to sinners as heli, because 
of the connection which one has 
with the other; but this affinity is 
rather moral than poetical. 

The most powerful and magnif- 
cent conception that was ever form- 
ed of Death, is probably conveyed 
in the common phrase, of * The 
King of terrors.” This image, 
however, has no relation to crowns, 
swords, orskeletons. By these it is 
enfeebled and debased; nor is it 
possible, without incongruity and 
oddity, to attempt to /aint the image. 
Such images it is the peculiar pre- 
rogative of poetry to call up; but 
the fault of the painter is essentially 
committed by the poet, when he 
attempts to exhibit such a portrait 
of his terrific majesty as a paintef 


might copy. 


a 
Remarks on Female Politicians. 


S an admirer of the fair sex, 

and tremblingly alive to ever’ 
thing that affects tneir charaéter, | 
have presuined, of late, to censure 
several females of my acquai intance 
for their love of politics. They 
listened, with admirable atteation, 
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to all I thought proper to say on 
the subject. A few evenings since, 
I renewed my arguments with two- 
fold earnestness. When I paused 
to see if there were any to applaud 
my opinions, a sprightly and sensi- 
ble girl, as if resolving on a piece 
of revenge, turned towards a female 
visitant who had observed a pro- 
found silence the preceding part of 
the evening, and asked her, gaily, 
if women had not an equal right 
with men to be politicians. I drew 
near to hear the dialogue. Timo- 
rously blushing, she replied, * No, 
my dear.” 

** No! come state your objec- 
tions. In charity to me do not add 
strength to the opinions of that gen- 
tleman, who, you should know, is 
a censor of the whole republic of 
females. Whatever they may say 
or do, he is sure to summon them 
separately before his inquisitorial 
tribunal. Not words and aétions, 
only, are dissected and analized, but 
their very manners, voice, and dress, 
are obliged to pass in review before 
him. Yet, with all his severity, we 
esteem him, because he is the firm 
friend of our sex, and would fain 
make us better and wiser.” 

“Cease, thou pratler,” said I, 
“T had rather, at this time, be an 
auditor to this lady, than a listener 
to your eulogies on my character. 
Will Miss M. favour us with her 
opinions on politics?”’—She began 
in the sweetest manner. 

* When I see a female deeply 
interested in politics, I tremble for 
her tranguillity. As the sensibility 
of women is livelier, and their en- 
thusiasm more ardent than that of 
men, they are less qualified to de- 
cide on the affairs of government. 

* Political discussion agitates their 
passions, roughens their manners, 
and discomposes the garb of female 
modesty, ‘hich should be consi- 
dered the fairest ornament and 
brightest charm of a woman. 


Vou. III. No. 6. 


Remarks on Female Politicians. 


‘¢ Men and politics form a very 
easy and natural association; but, 
with women, it is forced and un- 
comely. A female who assumes 
the character of a politician, -lays 
aside her feminine attractions. Her 
soft and musical tones are exchanged 
for vehement declamation. Her 
gentle and winning manners for 
masculine dignity. Her bosom, 
which was wont to heave with the 
gentle emotions of benevolence, 
now swells with the turbulent spirit 
of party. 

‘* Who is President to-day or to- 
morrow, whether he be a federalist 
or a democrat, is of no moment to 
us, if he be wise and virtuous. 
What do you or I know of an 
Adams, a Jefferson, or a Pinckney, 
but through the medium of com- 
mon fame? We judge of the fu- 
ture by the past; and, whether 
Adams, Jefferson, or Pinckney will 
govern well, or which of them the 
best, time, the grand arbiter of hue 
man ations and events, can only 
decide. It weuld be foolish to suf- 
fer the chain of our felicities to be 
agitated by every movement of po- 
litical affairs, which we are unable 
to understand or controul.”’ 

“© Hold, my dear M. let me ask 
one question. Do yon love your 
country?” 

“Yes; I do love my country 
most fervently.” 

‘““ Whence, then, this apathy? 
Your patriotism is too lukewarm.” 

«¢ Patriotism, as I feel it, is a sen- 
timent of benevolence, that is ever 
active in promoting private good: 
and, whatever tends to private good, 
must, in the order of events, give 
stability to government and new 
strength to the public welfare. He 
who perpetually exercises his moral 
and intelleétual powers for the bene- 
fit of his fellow-men, in a private 
station, is the truest friend to his 
country and to mankind, If I in- 
struct the ignorant, relieve the ne- 
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418 Diaphragm the Seat of the Soul in Man. 


cessitous, and am just to myself, I 
conceive I have rendered an import- 
ant service to my country. 

‘The apathy you speak of is not 
felt: but, let the political state of 
our country be ever so distracted, I 
cannot rush forward to head a party, 
and move with the multitude. No, 
I: hope never to be a Corde, nor 
have any other celebrity than that 
which flows from domestic virtues. 

“¢ If a female be united to a man 
of worth, and eminent in politics, 
it is her duty to tranquillize his pas- 
sions, and to turn the impetuous 
current of his feelings into a more 
orderly channel: When the har- 
mony of his soul is disturbed by 
political discord, she should be its 
regulator, and, by her gentleness, 
attune it again to love and domestic 
delight. 

“ If, on the contrary, she shares 
in his political feelings, applauds 
when he praises, and when he 
blames condemns; feels all his re- 
sentments, glows with all his en- 
thusiasm, she aggravates his vexa- 
tions, and withholds that solace to 
which every man flies—domestic 
repose. 

“+ T have heard, and-seen families 
divided and torn asunder by female 
interference in politics. Husbands 
have forsaken their homes; parents 
and children have clashed, and 
wounded one another. 

* Men, moderate in their politics, 
no ‘sooner: hear a favourite opinion 
attacked, than their very soul seems 
to leap intoa subject which gives fire 
to their eyes, glow to their cheeks, 
animation to their countenance, 
energy to their actioms, and, to 
their sentiments, violent enthusiasm. 

“Tn men, this is well; but in 
women, is it not unbecoming?” 

* Well, Mary, since you are for 
excluding females from the political 
department, pray let us know to 
what province we poor beings be- 
long, and what must be the nature 


of our occupations.” 


Within the domestic circle, 
my dear girl, every female should 
reside. ‘There she may, if she will, 
find enough to fill the most Capa- 
cious soul. Domestic duties are 
numerous and important, and ever 
one is a copious source of delight, 
Cheap pleasures are her own, and 
abundant, because she seeks them 
within herself. Her benevolence 
finds objeéts enough to keep it in 
perpetual action. Here the ener. 
gies of her mind, and the sensibili- 
ties of her heart, are hourly called 
forth.and awakened to new deeds, 

“¢ The path of literature is open 
before her. She can pursue it 
slowly and thoughtful, or dance 
sportive through its mazes, stoopand 
gather flowers as*she trips along.” 

Here she stopped, much to the 
regret of myself and her friends, 
who listened with attention and 
pleasure to her conversation, which 
met with its due applause. _E, 


a 


To the Editor of the Month!?Magaxine, 
SIR, 


If the following Remarks affear worth 
your notice, you will oblige, by pub- 
lishing them in your valuable Ma- 
gazine, yours, very sincerely, 
F. BLANCHET. 
New-York, Nov. 30, 1800. 


On the probable Reason of the Opie 


nion entertained by some, that the 


Diaphragm.is the Seat of ihe Soul 


in Maa. 


HAT every prevailing opi- 

nion amongst mankind had 
its archetype in nature, is allowed 
by most philosophers; but man is 
so apt to forget what he has seen 
and learned in the course of his life, 
that it is very difficult for him, if 
not impossible, to remember all the 
leading objects which have given 
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‘mmense amount of useful know- 
ledge is lost to posterity. To go 
back, then, to the origin of things, 
or rather to the original objeéts of 
our ideas, will be always but con- 
ieGure and uncertainty. 

| Notwithstanding all these diffi- 
culties, I shall nevertheless give my 
opinion onthe cause which has led 
philosophers to believe that the dia- 
phragm «is the seat of the soul in 
man. 

Every ‘body knows that-fear, for 
jnstance, produces a contraction of 
all the muscles; in consequence of 
which, hairs on the head become 
erected. Now, no one whois ever 
so little acquainted with anatomy, 
is ignorant that the diaphragm is 
possessed with a great share of mus- 
cular power. If such be the case, 
what must be the consequence when 
our frail machine is under much 
ap prehension, or violently acted 

ipon by the power of fear? No 
doubt the diaphragm is contra¢ted 
more or less, and a painful sénsa- 
tion must be felt in that centre of 
aftion. Hence arose the idea that 
the soul must be seated there; in 
order to communicate to it that 
contractile power; but,.in fact, there 
is no ground for this opinion; for, 
in fear and anger, the diaphragm is 
set in motion sympathetically, or, 
in other words, the muscles of 
the whole frame being evidently 
wrought upon by these passions, 
the diaphragmatic muscles must, of 
course, aét in-correspondence with 
the others: that aétion is not only 
communicated to the diaphragm, 
but also to the other muscular or- 

gans Of the system. Hence the 
vesica urmaria becomes generally 
empty on such occasions. 

The idea that p hilosop' 1ers enter- 
tain of the diaphragm being the seat 
of the sou! staotla, then, on this con- 
sideration, that there must have 
been, in that or gain, something of 
2 spiritual nature, in order that it 

ould move, act, or contract so 
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readily; whereas, its contraction or 
quick motion is owing to a syinpa- 
thetic aétion of the muscles in ge- 
neral. 


Ea 


On the Temperature of the Planetary 
§ ysl 771. 


FTER the construétion of our 
planetary system, most astro- 
nomers have been of opinion, that 
the planets nearer to the sun are 
warmer than the most remote ones. 
Upon this principle, a very inge- 
nious anonymons writer has told us, 
about half a century ago, that a 
nian transported suddenly from 
Mercury into Saturn, w ould either 
die instantaneously vy, or be altered in 
his physical constitution. 

We readily agree with theauthor’s 
idea, that on the suppostian that 
the temperature: of the planets 
are widely diiferent, man, or any 
organic being, could i not live under 
so great a Change of circumstances; 
but we are-nat of opinion that the 
temperature of the planets varies in 
so great a degree as has been ima- 
gined; and, ‘consequently, a man 
trom one planet would live indif- 
ferently in all-the others. 

My reason for supposing that the 

emperature of the planets does not 
differ much, is simply this,—it 1s 
well known that boiling water, for 
instance, turned into vapour, will 
take on a temperature similar to 
that of surrounding abjects; or, in 
other words, free calori ic is rendered 
imperceptible, or fixed, on the pass- 
ing of liquids into the state of elastic 
fluidity. Supposing, now,. that 
Mercury vy should be more heated by 
the sun than the planet Saturn, 
what would be the consequence ? 
The most: elastic fluids of Mer- 
cury must be rendered into elastic 
fluidity to such amount as would 
give a proper temperature to that 
planet. In like manner, Saturn be- 
ing a planet less heated than the for- 
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mer, a smaller mass of elastic fluids 
must be carried into the state of 
elastic fluidity; and, consequently, 
a smaller quantity of caloric would 
be put into a latent state. On this 
principle we may account for the 
torrid zone taking on itself a pretty 
uniform temperature ; whereas, in 
Greenland, for instance, where the 
solar heat is only transient, it is al- 
most intolerably hot in the summer 
season. 

But it will be said here that, on 
our hypothesis, the atmospherical 
pressure must be greater in Mer- 
cury than in Saturn, and that this 
pressure must make too material dif- 
ference for the animal economy to 
subsist. That objection is no doubt 
in some measure true; but it does 
not extend so far as one would first 


imagine; for, according to our 
principle, the atmospherical pres- 
sure of the planet must exist in a 
ratio to the degree of heat it is sub- 
jected to: thereiore, if in the one 
case the animal fluids arg much 
heated, their tendency to fly off or 
become elastic, is diminished by 
the great pressure they are under; 
and, if in Saturn the atmospherical 
pressure is less, the animal fluids be- 
ing less heated, require a less pres- 
sure to prevent them from flying 
off; so that, in the one case or the 
other, a perfeét equilibrium is kept. 
Such is the wonderful economy 
which exists in nature! The whole 
frame of the universe is calculated 
in such a manner as will prevent 
any long-continued or extensive 
disorder in its constitution. 
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Sermons on various Subjects, Dod?ri- 
nal, Experimental, and Pradétical. 
By Nathan Strong, Pastor of the 
N. orth Presbyterian Church in Hart- 
ford, Conneticut. Fol. ii. 8vo. 
ff. 400. Hartford. Cooke. 1800. 


UR readers will remember 
that some account of a former 
volume of sermons, by this gen- 
tleman, was given in the first nuim- 
ber of our work; and that we then 
intimated an expectation that ano- 
ther volume, at least, would soon 
follow. We are glad to have our 
anticipation realized; and shall pro- 
ceed, agreeably to promise, to lay 
before the public a view of what 
may be expected in the perusal of 
these discourses. 

The volume contains eighteen 
sermons, on the following subjeéts : 
1. Men the cause of their own de- 
struction. 2. Replying against God, 


. The folly of replying against 
God. 4. The wicked desire not 
the presence and ways of God. 5. 
The kingdom of God brought nigh 
unto those whu are lost. 6. Chris- 
tians alightin the world. 7. Con- 
sidering our ways. 8. Giving the 
heart to God. g. The duty of 
loving our neighbour as ourselves, 
10. The same ” subject continued. 

Christian self-denial. 12. Ex- 
pelienental religion the same in all 
ages. 13. The same subject cou- 
tinued. 14. The bear sened, Christ 
not after man. 15. Shutting the 
kingdom of heaven against men. 
16. The different conditions of men 
in the present and future worid. 
17. The duty and benefits of prayer. 
18. The grace of God glorified in 
the general judgment. 

Those who recolleé the remarks 
which were made on the discourses 
of the former volume, will not need 
to have a new character drawn of 
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these. The same remarks will, in 
general, apply to both. The same 
good sense and piety; the same per- 
spicuous and forcible method of 
delivering his opinions; and the 
same concise and luminous charac- 
ters of Composition, are displayed 
by the author here as formerly. 

In the tenth sermon, * On the 


duty of loving our neighbour as 


ourselves,” Mr. S. thus speaks: 


“Tt is known that much hath been 
faid to detract from this extent of the 
commandment. It hath been faid, that 
this love ought to be of the fame kind 
as what we have for ourfelves, but not 
the fame in degree: and that, if we 
have the fame kind of love, the law with 
refpect to our neighbour is fulfilled. But 
a perfon who is filled with the love of 
felfifhnefs, hath no holy love, even of 
himfelf; and, therefore, the fame kind of 
love to his neighbour would be no in- 
ftance of obedience, for it is a holy af- 
{cction of the heart which is required. 

“ It hath been faid that we ought to 
love our neighbour as fincerely as we do 
ourfelves; but it is conceived the fince- 
rity of love doth, in a great meafure, de- 
pend on the degree of exercife; and that, 
without the fame degree, there cannot 
be the fame fincerity. 

“ All thofe confiderations which have 
been mentioned as reafons or arguments, 
why we fhould love our neighbour, do 
equally apply as reafons for loving him 
in the fame degree. It is the command 
of God, who hath a fovereign right to 
direct. If we were not very depraved 
creatures, and hard to underftand, and 
blind to fee, the very letter of the com- 
mandment would be efteemed a conclu- 
five argument on the point. 

“We cannot deny the value of a 
neighbour’s happinefs, nor his capacity to 
receive; for, in thefe refpects, he is like 
ourfelves. If our own happinefs be a 
valuable object in the divine fight, fo 
muft be the happinefs of others. ‘There 
is No arguinent againft loving others as 
we do ourfelves, which would not apply, 
with equal ftrength, to fhow that God 
ought not to be as kind and good to 
them as he is to us. 

“ To obviate a difficulty which may 
arife in fome minds from the rule which 
is given, I obferve, 

“ That from the required degree of 
love to our neighbour, being the fame 
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as to ourfelves, it doth not follow that 
we cither can or ought to cxercife the 
fame care over him, in all refpects, as 
we do over ourfelves. For, firit, every 
man is, by God, committed to his own 
care. Under God he is appointed to be 
his own preferver; to watch over his 
own interefis; and to feek his own fal- 
vation. Secondly, it is, in the nature of 
things, impoflible that we fhould exercife 
the fame care over others as we do over 
ourfelves. We cannot, in their ftead, 
love God, exercife faith in Chrift, or re- 
pent of fin. ‘They mutt love and repent 
for themfelves; and, neither our agency, 
nor moral defert, can become theirs. We 
cannot know what they do or want, or 
what their ftate is in many refpecs; 
neither can we apply the means of in- 
ftruction to them, in the manner we may 
to our own minds: fo that we cannot 
exercife the fame care, or do the fame 
duties for them, as we do for ourfelves. 


“ Further, our attention cannot be fo 
fixed on their interefts as it may and 
ought to be on our own. We are very 
finite in our abilities; and our attention 
mutt be chiefly fixed where our duty is 
principally to be done. Still, it is true 
that, as there are certain duties which 
we can and ought to perform for the 
benefit of our neighbour, we fhould be 
as careful, at all times, to perform them, 
as if they were for ourfelves. They 
ought to be done as punctually, and with 
as much pleafure and conftancy, as if 
they were done for ourfelves, A chrif- 
tian temper would foon make our doc- 
trinal opinions on this fubject right, and 
give a totally new appearance to the 
practice of mankind. 

“The meaning of the divine law is not 
that we exercife the fame care, or do the 
fame duties for others, in all refpects, as 
we do for ourfelves, but it is this: a cer- 
tain degree of care and duty, by the ap- 
pointment of God, is due to our neigh- 
bour; and, by the fame appointment, a 
certain degree is due to ourfelves. By 
God’s direction, which is founded on the 
beft of reafons, we are to have as real, 
and as ftrong a defire for his beft in- 
terefts, and for the falvation of his foul, 
as we have for our own fouls. Further, 
we are to be as willing, cheerful, and 
exact in doing the duties afligned to us, 
on which his happinefs is dependant, as 
we be in doing thofe things with which 
our own felicity is connected. <A duty 
which is equally plain and clear, fhould 
he as exactly performed as if it hada 
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fole relation to ourfelves; and this is to 
be done becaufe the well-being of others 
is as valuable as our own; and, in the 
performance of duty, we ought never to 
be governed by a feififh motive. Sucha 
motive would deftroy the rectitude and 
holinefs of the action. 

“ Burt it is further objected, that by 
this rule all diflin&tion is taken away 
between that love which we owe to the 
virtuous and vicious. We are command- 
ed to love the brethren asa peculiar duty, 
and this is made a rule of trial, whether 
we be the children of God. Among onr 
neighbours both characters are included, 
and are we to love them equally? 


“Jn anfwer to this objection end 
queftion, it is replied, iat in the fenfe of 
the commandment, ‘ thou fhalt love thy 
neighbour as thyfelf, we are to love 
them equally. It is the love of benevo- 
Jence which we owe to all men, whether 
they be good or evil; and their capacity 
for happinefs and ability to ferve God 
and his kingdom, are the meafure of the 
love that is due to them. It is the love 
of complacence or delight in their cha- 
racter, temper, and practice, which is 
peculiarly due to the people of God. 
‘They are to be loved for their holinefs, 
conformity to God, and devotion to his 
glory and kingdom; and it is by the 
prefence or want of this complacence that 
we derive a rule for determining our 
own ftate. If we are made holy by the 
fanctifying grace of God, we thall delight 
in all holy objects, in the charaéter and 
law of God, and in the communicated 
holinefs of temper and practice which 
we fee in his people. Alfo, we fhrall de- 
light in them contidered as members of 
the glorious and holy body of which 
Chrift is the head. It is therefore a love 
of holinefs that is feen, either in the glo- 
rious fountain of rectitude, or as it exifts 
by the communications of his grace in his 
people, which is the obje& of chriftian 
complacence and communion. This love 
furnifhes the rule of examination for the 
people of God, whether they are in the 
faith favingly, and fanctified by the {pirit 
of Chrift, unto the enjoyment of his 
kingdom. If we are chriftians, indeed, 
we fhall delight in that image of God 
and Chrift which his people poffefs; and, 
with a peculiar delight, we fhall love 
them as fanctified members of the body 
ef Jefus. Alfo,our hours of communion 
with them will be fweet, in beholding 
and praifing the glory of a common Lord, 
i2 calling upon him, in worbhipping him, 





and in anticipating an eternity to be 
paffed together in love and praife. ‘Thefe 
complacential and communional exercifes 
furnifh the rule by which we are to try 
the gracious fincerity of our own hearts; 
and, if we do not find fomething of this 
nature, we do not love the brethren pe- 
culiarly, which the objection fuppofes to 
be the rule of trial. 

“ But the law we are now confidering 
particularly means the love of benevo- 
lence, or withing well to the being and 
happinefs of men. Although a good man 
cannot delight in the finful character and 
practice of thoie who habitually tranf- 
grefs the law of God, yet he may moft 
fincerely with them to becomé holy and 
happy. If God be pleafed to remove 
their fin, and make them holy, they will 


become amiable, and the ftamp of con- 


fornity to his character on their hearts, 
will render them lovely in the fight of 
God and men. If he be pleafed to take 
away their fin, they will be new crea- 
tures; the odioufnefs of temper and prac- 
tice which good people diflike, will be 
gone; the abilities which they poffefs will 
be converted to new purpofes; and, al- 
though they are now wretched and de- 
formed, they will be as happy and glo- 
rious as we now behold the moft fancti- 
fiedto be. Further, if God be pleafed to 
take away their fin, they will be as ac- 


tive in obeying, as éhey now are in dif- ° 


obeying; as active in honouring God, as 
they now be in difhonouring him; as 


zealous for the caufe of Chrift, as they © 


are now oppofed to it; and as much filled 
with love to the children of God, as they 
now are with antipathy and the fpirit of 
perfecution. 

“ If this be the cafe, there is no reafon 
can be affigned why thofe who are pious 
ought not~to wifh them as well, be as 
dnxious for their well-being, as faithful 
in ‘all means to promote fo defirable an 
end, as they would be in the cafe of thofe 
who have become obedient in Chrift Je- 
fus. It is not uncommon, on beholding 
the crimes of the vicious, to feel a detef- 
tation extending to their perfons as well 
as to their fins; but this is an unchriftian 
fpirit, and difobedience to the laws of 
Chrift. No man’s perfon, which confifts 
in his intelligent powers, and in his capa- 
city for happinefs, can be, in any cafe, a 
fit obje& of deteftation. Deteftation is 
due to their finful improvement of talents, 
and to the crimes which are committed, 
but not to the man confidered asa being 
intelligent, ative, capable of happinefs, 
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and able, with a right temper, to do 
much for the glory of God. 

“ If this fubject were confidered by 
ehriftians, it would reprove their want 
of concern for the fouls of others, and 
make them more anxious, more prayer- 
ful, and more indefatigable in the ule of 
means for the converfion of finners.” 


In the rith discourse, Mr. S. 
gives the following concise and 
striking view of the nature of chris- 
tian self-denial: 

* Chriftian felf-denial confifts effen- 


tially in loving God, and the intercfts of 
his kingdom, more than we love ourfelves 
and our own private interefts. The cor- 
rupted nature of man is to love himfelf 
more than he loves God. He attempts 
to place himfclf on the throne, to be a 
deity to himfelf, and have his own will 
fuperior to all moral obligation. The 
denial and rejection of this depraved, 
finful nature, is chriftian felf-denial. The 
divine law, which is reafonable, requires 
us to love God, who is infinitely glorious 
above all others,and more than ourfelves. 
Alfo, to prefer the divine will, in every 
refpe@, to our own. ‘This love of God 
and his will, is the chriftian felf-denial’ 
and it is no other than giving God that 
place in our affections, and by our fub- 
miffion, which is his right; and taking 
that place which belongs to us at the foot 
of divine favereignty and excellency. 

“ Further, accompanying this love of 
God, and fubordination of ourfelves to 
him in our own affections, there will be 
a preference of all the interefts of his 
kingdom to thefe private and feparate 
interefts of our own, which are of a con- 
tradictory nature. ‘The man who can 
relinquifh himfelf that he may be all for 
God; who can cheerfully give back his 
whole being to Him who is the rightful 
proprietor, will alfo be able to relinquifh 
all interefts of a private kind, which, in 
their principles and tendency, are divided 
from the beft good, the greateft perfec- 
tion, and the higheft glory of God’s 
kingdom. 

“* Alfo, where felf is fubordinated to 
God, men will ferve him in preference 
to themfelves. All their powers, facul- 
ties, and defires will be devoted in obe- 
dience to do the things which he re- 
guireth, whether it be his worfhip, or 
acts of juftice, equity, and beneficence to 
men. 

“ From the defcription that hath been 
given of the effential nature of that felf- 
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denial which it is made the duty of 
chriftians to feck, it is nothing more than 
denying the corrupt part of themfelves; 
denying that temper which they gained 
by the apoftacy, and which they have 
been indulging through their whole un- 
holy lives. It is denying that temper 
which they ought never to have poi- 
feffed, which is a rebellion againit rea- 
fon, duty, and the moft facred obliga- 
tions, But chriftians are not called upow 
to deny a good difpofition, er to reform: 
from any thing in temper and practice 
that is excellent. ‘They muft deny them- 
felves the wilhed-for right of oppofing 
and refifting God, and fetting themfelves 
above him; fince this is not only wrong 
as againit God, but contrary to their 
own happinefs. 

“ They muft lay afide all ambitious 
views refpecting the things of this world. 
Although this will doubtlefs be a crofs 
to their remaining earthly affections, it 
will be no crofs to the chriftian temper, 
in which, a fenfe of the higheft dignity 
is attached to the near relation which 
fubfifts between God and his people. 
They muft lay afide the profpects and 
hope of earthly affluence; for God hath 
a better good to give them than this, and 
he often denies them worldly things, left 
their minds fhouid be enticed and cooled 
in their defires for heavenly things. 
They muft put away a love of fenfual 
pleafure, for no man can be devoted to 
this,and, at the fame time, defire and dili- 
gently feck fpiritual enjoyments. Thefe 
are fo contrary in their nature, that one 
or the other mutt be relinquifhed. They 
muft part with the pleafures of a finfal 
and immoral life, for all thefe are in- 
compatible with the chriftian character, 
and temper, and practice. But ftill, in 
all this felf-deniai, there is nothing more 
than the denial of fin, of felfifhnefs, of 
an evil ambition, of a wicked avarice, of 
a criminal fenfuality, and of fuch a life 
as reafon, infttucted by the word of God, 
would choofe. 

“ Further, chriftiane are often called 
to deep afflictions, and to part with their 
moft beloved enjoyments, according to 
the common courfe of providence; but 
this is not peculiar to them in diftinction 
from thofe who live the moft ungodly 
and unchriftian lives. 

“Tt is alfo known that the enemies of 
Chrift’s kingdom have been inftrumental 
of bringing many evils on his people. 
How thefe are confiftent with as happy 
a {tate of the mind as men ¢ver enjoy 
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here, will be hereafter noticed. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the felf-denial which 
is required in the gofpel, effentially con- 
fifts in loving God and the interefts of 
his kingdom more than we love ourfelves 
and our own private iuterefts. It is en- 
throning God in our own hearts, and 
cheerfully fubmitting to him in all re- 
f{pects. It is denying the idol felf, which 
all men naturally fet up, and which is the 
efiential nature of fin, and giving God 
his place in the affections, allowing to 
his will the fway which it ought to have 
in the univerfe—fubmitting to be, in all 
reipects, as he chooles us to be—and 
guictly placing ourfelves, our perfons, 
our families, our properties, our pains 
and our pleafures at his difpofal. In this 
confecration of ourfelves to God there 
is nothing held back and denied to him 
or his kingdom; but all is confecrated as 
a living facrifice, holy and acceptable in 
his fight. Such is the general nature of 
the felf-denial required of chriftians in 
the gofpel, and thofe who do not com- 
ply have no right to expect benefit from 
the promifes of the gofpel.” 


“On shutting the kingdom of 
heaven against men,” in the rth 
sermon, the author has the follow- 
ing very serious and interesting ob- 
servations: 


“ Parents, and the governors of fami- 
ilies, are in great danger of fhutting 
others out from the kingdom of heaven. 

“ Parents are the minifters of God, 
and they ought alfo to be the minifters 
of religion in their houfes. Infinite wif- 
dom inftituted the natural relation, that 
at might be fubiervient to mora] and re- 
ligious purpofes. From the natural re- 
jation, reafon, even without revelation, 
is able to infer the religious obligation 
of parents and heads of families. ‘The 
heathen will join their teltimony, that 
an awful woe ought to come on 
thofe parents who do not gevern and re- 
{train their children from vices, and 
teach them fuch duties of religion as may 
be known by thofe who have not the 
word of God. Hence we find that all 
national communities, in the moitt un- 
chriftianized lands, why are organized 
with any public government, do make 
parents refponfible for the good conduct 
of their children.—We have a happier 
light in the word of God. His word 
exprefsly enjoins the parental duties of 
reitraining, wnftructing, and initiating our 


offspring in piety, and an early fear and 
love of God. 

“ Further, it hath been found, by ex- 
perience, that there is a near connection 
between the religious fidelity of parents 
and the probable falvation of their off- 
fpring. ‘This will not be denied by any 
who have ferious and experimental ne- 
tions of religion. ‘Thofe may doubt this 
who think that bare civility, and decency 
of manners, are all the needed prepara- 
tion for eternal life; but the pious can- 
not doubt. The word of God is ftored 
with encouragemrents to this duty in pa- 
rents—with threatenings to thefe who 
neglect—awful threatenings to them- 
felves and their pofterity—and with ex- 
amples, both awful and encouraging, to 
enforce truth and duty on the minds of 
men. 

“The duties of parents are, te ree 
{train the paffions, and fubjec&t the ftub- 
born wills of their depraved offspring: 
to inftruct them in all the principles, 
doctrines, obligations and duties of re- 
ligion to God and man: to teach them 
their accountablenefs and dependance on 
an infinite God, both for time and eter- 
nity: to unfold to their underftanding 
the infinite perfections, and the natural 
and moral glories of his character: to 
fhow them their own immoral difpofi- 
tion, and in what it effentially confitts, 
and how it leads them to evil practices; 
to imprefs their minds with a fenfe of a 
coming eternity, a judgment before the 
bar of God, and a fentence of endlefs 
duration in its effects of bleffedne(s or 
woe: to indoctrinate them in the glori- 
ous fcheme of redemption by an all-fuf- 
ficient Saviour, teaching them how his 
glorious character is formed—how he 
made an atonement for fin—and how 
finners are effectually called home ta 
himfelf, by the convincing, renewing and 
fanctifying influences of the Spirit. Alfo, 
to acquaint them with the exercifes, 
trials and comforts of a chriftian, life; 
and fhow them the intimate connection 
between a true faving faith and love, 
and a life of good works in the fight of 
men. The parent who doth not all this 
neglects his duty. 

“And in feveral of the particulars 
which have been mentioned, the inftruc- 
tion muft be given by cxample. Indeed, 
in all refpedts, the example of the parent 
muft confirm his precepts, or they will 
be of little avail. Recommendations of 
prayer to the child, unlefs he fees the 
parent practiling the duty hinielf, or 
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Prod well; 


exhortations to truth, integrity and de- 
cent language, while there is a conftant 
example of falfhood, difhonetty and pre- 
fanenefs, will fail of doing any good. 

“ Having confidered the feveral ways 
‘) which parents are under obfigation to 
 miuifters of religious inftruction and 
piety in their houfes, it enables us to fee 
how exceedingly they are expofed to the 
woe and condemnation of our text, for 
fhutting out their children, and the 
young who are under their care, from 
the kingdom of heaven. O cruel pa- 
rents to do it! but many are guilty! 
many become minitters of fin to thofe 
whom they love fo well. While labour- 
ing for their earthly good, by neglecting 
to give religious inftruction, and by an 
evil example, they prevent them enter- 
ing the kingdom of glory. How many 
parents do this, by neglecting all ferious 
inftru@tion, either moral or evangelical ! 
how many by their own examples of 
immorality and profanenefs! how many 
by the neglect of prayer and pious order 
in their houfes! how many by fuffering 
their children to hear them ridicule fe- 
rious people, and their delight in the 
worthip of God! O parent who art of 
this character, how great is thy blind- 
nefs! Art thou afraid thy children will 
ferve God too much—even that God 
who made thee and thy offspring, and 
is giving the good things every day, to 
make the trial, whether or not, by his 
goodnefs, thou wilt be led to repentance ? 
Canft thou think that an habitual re- 
membrance, fear and love of God, will 
do an injury to thy beloved offspring? 
No, thy confcience hath not yet permit- 
ted thee to believe this; but the truth 
is, thou haft thyfelf no delight in ferving 
God; and to fee thy young ones going be- 


‘fore thee in ferving* and feeking their 


Maker, wounds thy pride, harrows thine 
own con{cience for paitnegle&ts,and | rings 
thee to a painful refleStion on thy duty 
and thy danger. Thine own averfion 
to the truth and duties of religion over- 
powers even the yearnings of natural af- 
fection. Their younger and lefs harden- 
ed confeiences reprove thine own want 
of godlinefs, and it is more pleafant to 
thy lufts to have the whole fleep toge- 
ther, than it is to be difturbed by young 
practical preachers of religion.—O un- 
happy parent! now thou canft neglect 
thy duty; now thou cant fay all may 
now thou canft fay, in the 
iitength of parental affection, thofe chil- 
iren have long to live, and I ardently 
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hope it will be well with them. But re- 
member they may die f{peedily, and_if 
thou fhouldft furvive, how wilt thou 
look on their cold corpfes with compo- 
fure, while in remembrance of thine 
own neglect? How wilt thou mece 
them before the bar of a moift holy 
Judge, and hear him fay, thefe fhall 
perith under their iniquities, but their 
blood will I require at thy hand? How 
many unhappy parents may. we fear 
will fall under this woe and condemna- 
tion!” 


With respect to the literary cha- 
racter of these discourses, we find 
excellences and defeéts similar to 
those noticed in the first volume. 
We could wish the excellent truths 
which Mr. delivers, had been 
presented in a more polished, cor- 
rect, and elegant style. He dis- 
covers a degree of carelessness, in 
some instances, concerning his 
mode of expression, which cannot 
fail to offend the reader of taste; 
while, in others, he conveys his 
ideas with a degree of felicity and 
beauty, which fully convinces us 
that attention to style is all that is 
necessary to make him a very en- 
gaging writer. 

We trust none will accuse us of 
placing polish of language, and 
beauty of phrase, at the head of the 
list, in recounting the attributes of 
good composition. We are sensi, 
ble every thing of this kind ought 
to be viewed, and is viewed, by 
discerning readers, as a subordinate 
consideration. f[t ought not to be 
forgotten, however, by writers at 
the present day, that the taste of the 
age, with: respect to style, is fasti- 
dious; and that it is the duty of 
those who wish to be read, to make 
their manner as attractive as possible. 
A very grave, profound, and, what 
is more, aszired writer, speaks of 
choosing out acceptable words; and 
this is, perhaps, one of the methods 
of captivating men, to which the 
Apostle Paul meant to give his 


soni on, when he talked of taking 
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mons be not read extensively, and 
fora long time to come, which they 
well deserve to be, it may proba- 
bly be ascribed to his having paid 
too little attention to this point, 


i ee 


Art. LV. 


Poems, chiefly occasional, by the late 
Mr. Cliffton. Za eahich are [re 
Pi Tntrodu€ory Notices of the 
Life, Charaéter, and Writings of 
the Author. 18mo. ff 119. Net 
York. J. W. Fenno. 1800. 


EFORE we proceed to the 
consideration of the poems 
contained in this volume, we shall 
make a few remarks on the * No- 
tices of the Life, Character, and 
Writings of the Author,” prefixed 
by the Editor. They contain some 
assertions of too extraordinary a 
kind to be permitted to pass unno- 
ticed by those who feel any con- 
cern for the reputation of their 
country, or any solicitude for the 
cause of truth, 

After the first paragraph the at- 
tention of the reader is arrested by 
the following passages: 

“In America genius is a lowly, wild 


and neglected fhrub, fhooting up appa- 
rently by fantaftic accident, amidft the con- 


fines of a dreary, defolate wafte; happy 


if it efcape the ruthlefs hand of perfecu- 
tion and oppreflion—always hopelefs of 
attracting the enlivening dews of patri- 
cian favour, or the rays of the benignant 
fun of congenial f{cience. 

“ Herein, as well as a thoufand other 
refpects, are the conduct and the cha- 
racter of America effentially anti-repubii- 
can; and the painful fact exifts a diftin- 
guifhing characteriftic of difference from 
every other enlightened people. 

“It is a melancholy truth, that in 
America, the only roads to eminence, in 
letters, are by the vileft quackery and 
the grofleft pedantry. Tales concerning 
old women on their death-beds, affidavits 
of the efficacy of iron fkewers in curing 


diforders of every fpecies, and crude dif- 
{ertations, diGionaries of the American lan- 
gage, and uncouth and ignorant fyftcms 
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of grammar and orthography, and fhred, 
and patches of geography, are your only 

politic books. ‘Thefe flourith in unbousd. 
ed eclat, edition upon edition of them js 
called for, and they throng the libraries 
and book-ftores, whilf# works of geniv, 
and merit go continually to the grocer or 
the paftry cook in cart-loads, after having 
ruined thofe who have enterprifed in them, 

“ For this dulnefs, for this profound 
apathy to the voice of genius and Jearn. 
ing, there is no excufe. We have the 
broad luminary before us, and our fpher, 
is fhone upon by lights adequate to its il, 
lumination. We grope about with dark 
lanterns during the full blaze of the me. 
ridian orb. It hath been {worn that the 
light of fcience thall not fhine here, an¢ 
all avenues are accordingly barred againg 
it. Its temple is occupied wholly by 
ignorance and pedagogy. 

“ The baths of Alexandria, and th 
wrath of the Caliph, were not more fatal 
vortices to learning than this ftate of he. 
betude in the public mind. ‘The hand of 
defolation may again deftroy, as it hath 
deftroyed, all that is deftru¢tible of th; 
works of genius and of learning; an( 
genius itfelf fhall fyrvive and light anew 
the lamp of fcience. But when an wni. 


werfal irruption of Gothici/fm upon any& 


country hath overpowered and decom. 
pofed all the energies and noble facultie: 
of the mind, as it feemeth here to have done, 
the cafe is hopelefs: no morning daw: 


need be again looked for but in tha 


eventual purgation of the earth and th 
renovation of nature. 


—— This once extinguilh’d ray 
Will ne’er refufcitate another day. 


No other Phenix from thy duft fhall rife.” 
Group, 


“ When an utter apathy has feized on ¢ 
whole community, and a perfect indiffer- 
ence to fcience and the works of geniu: 
pervades all ranks ; when political rancour 
hath fubdued every fine feeling of the 


foul to that relifh which will endure} 


nothing but malice and fury, the confla- 
grating hand of an Omar can add nothing 
to the devaftation. A yeto is impofed 
on the efforts of genius, as effectual asi 
ftatute punifhing them with death. 

“ This hath not always been the re- 
proach of popular governments. Ever 
in modern days, under the aufpices olf 
republican forms, rich offerings hav 
been made at the altar of learning in het 
own confecrated temple. Refrefhingk 
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fragrance hath often been heaped on the 
cenfer of genius by priefts worthy to have 
officiated in the higheft honours of Apol- 
Jo in happier times. Venice and Tuf- 
cany have emitted rays, the {plendour of 
which hath illumined every region.— 
Switzerland alfo claims an honourable 
eftimation, as the prolific fource of in- 
genious fpeculation, of interefting and 
inftructive narration, and of profound 
and elaborate refearch. Even Holland 
has had her Grotius—even 


In thofe cold fens, beneath thofe fhifting 
fkies, 
Where fancy fickens, and where genius 
dies; 
there have yet been found fome /ifeners 
to the voice of learning and elaborate re- 
And though the few in whofe 
breafts the vital {park hath there glowed 
may not have reaped the fortune nor the 
honours of Addifon, or Pope, or Rum- 
ford, yet their merits never — to 
them ftarvation nor perfecutfon 


|: The great extravagance and ab- 


surdity of these refleétions would 
excite a smile rather than provoke 
animadversion, did we not think it 
a duty to enter a protest against 
such representations, lest, if suf 
fered to pass uncontradiéted, they 
may, by frequent repetition, gain 
the belief of such as have not op- 
portunity, or sutlicient means of 
information, to determine their 
truth or falsehood. It has been fre- 
quent, of late years, with some 
writers, to decry all the literary 
productions of their contempora- 
ries, and to deny the votaries of lite- 
rature in America, every claim to 
genius, wit, or erudition. If Ame- 
ricans possessed an inordinate va- 
nity in this respect, it might be 
useful, perhaps, to repress or cor- 
rect it, by asserting the folly of 
such vain pretensions ; ; but the na- 
tional vanity seems to be rather /o- 
litical than literary. 

It would not be difficult to point 
out the causes why authorship is not 
a frofession, and book-making a 
trade here, as well as in Great- 
Britain, France or Germany; and 
to prove that Americans are not 
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endowed with less genius, or less 
intelle€tual capacity and vigour, 
than their fellow-beings on the 
other side of the Atlantic. But 
such an inquiry would lead us out 
of our province; and we must be 
content, for the present, with some 
brief strictures on the passages 
which have been quoted. 

The complaints of neglected me 
rit, and genius starviag with want, 
are, at this time, almost stale; and, 
in.general, few complaints are made 


- with so little foundation in truth or 


reason. They are too often the 
offspring of a disordered fancy, in- 
dolence, fastidiousness, or caprice. 
In no country are the paths of lites 
rature and science the direé& ave- 
nues to wealth and power. The 
modest and retired votaries of learn- 
ing and science must be content 
with the humble, but dignified state 
they have chosen. To repine at 
the want of opulence and power, 
while they disdain the only sure 
means by which they can be attain- 
ed, discovers a childish folly, which 
expects the laws of nature to be 
changed, to gratify its impatient 
longings. 

If riches are the objeét of desire, 
they are within the reach of all who 
will grovel, with toilsome perse- 
verance, in their pursuit. If am- 
bitious to lodge in a palace, or be 
drawn in a chariot, the closet must 
be exchanged for the counting- 
house; Homer and Longinus, for 
the Lex Mercatoria, and Daily Ga- 
zette. He who aspires to a seat 
in the Senate, must not support 
his claim to the suffrages of the 
people, by proving his knowledge 
of the art of poetry, his skill in 
music, or his acquaintance with 
chemistry. The man of aétion, 
not of contemplation, he who is 
ready to devote his days and nights, 
with laborious diligence, to the 
concerns of others, is the person 
who will be seleéted for the ma-. 
nagement of their affairs, and om 
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whom they will bestow honour and 
profit, the rewards of his activity 
and zeal. He who will not thus 
devote his talents to the service of 
others, in things which regard their 
immediate interest, must be con- 
tent te enjoy the admiration of the 
few, and the pleasures which flow 
from the cultivation of his taste 
and understanding. 

Switzerland appears to have little 
claim to be exalted above the Unit- 
ed States, for the spontaneous pa- 
tronage and encouragement it has 
given its learned and ingenious citi- 
zens. ‘The degree of tostering aid 
afforded ta the. great and immortal 
Hacer, in his youth, is well 
known. That prodigy of genius 
and learning surmounted the early 
embarrassments of his situation by 
his native energies; and, after pur- 
suing the bent of his own superior 
mind, and visiting the principal 
cities and universities of Europe, 
where he studied under the greatest 
masters, returned to his own coun- 
try richly fraught with knowledge 
and science; but could not, for 
years, obtein from the cold indif- 
ference of his countrymen the least 
public employment, and was re- 
fused even a professorship which 
he repeatedly solicited. When a 
great monarch, and foreign socie- 
ties, offered him their patronage 
and honours, as a small tribute due 
his unrivalled genius and learn- 
ing, then, indeed, the citizens of 
the canton of Berne perceived 
the value of aman whom foreign 
States were ambitious to enroll 
among their subjects. It was not 
until the rays of his genius were re- 
flected from a distance that his 
countrymen could see its magni- 
tude and splendour. 

The fersecution of GRotTiUvs is 
remarkable. That illustrious scho- 
lar and civilian was sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment in his own 
country, from which he escaped 
by the aid and contrivance of a 
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faithful wife. It was in that dun. 
geon assigned him by the fatronage 
of the enlightened citizens of Hol- 
land, that he composed that great 
work on the law of nature and na- 
tions, which has added so much 
glory to his name, and honour to 
the place which gave him birth. 
It would be easy, by resorting 
to Great-Britain, France, and other 
nations, to show their inattention 
or ingratitude to genius and talents, 


,and to prove that America is less 


deserving of reproach, in this re- 
spect, than any other country. 

But the envy and negle&@ which 
men of genius experience from 
their countrymen is so coinmon, 
that the remark has grown intoa 
proverb, of which many a pretender 
to genius avails himself, to console 
his disappointed vanity. It is need- 
less to dwell on the enormity of 
that prejudice which can describe 
the people of America as worse 
than Goths, Vandals or Saracens. 

{f genius is not sufficiently pa- 
tronized in America, we may, at 
least, fairly challenge the author of 
these notices to produce an instance 
of its suffering by the “ ruthless 
hand of persecution, or starving 
through indigence and neglect.” 

Some hints have been thrown 
out by newspaper writers, of a plan 
for a di¢tionary of the American 
language; but no such performance 
lias yet appeared, nor do we be- 
lieve that it will ever see light, 
while we continue to speak the 
English tongue. 

Those talents which are exercis- 
ed in proving * the efhicacy of iron 
skewers,” have met with little sup- 
port in this country. Perkinism has 
found its fatrons in England, and 
it is from thence that volumes of 
old women’s tales and affidavits are 
imported. In no country do /re- 
tenders to science find less encou- 
ragement than in the United States. 

Mr. Webster’s Grammar is_nei- 
ther an uncouth nor ignorant pro- 
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duétion.—His attempt to alter or 
reform the is: graphy of our lan- 
guage is no more ridiculous or con- 
remptible nt similar schemes pro- 
posed by many learned and inge- 
nious men in Great-Britain. 

Do the publications of Dr. Morse, 
for he is the only man who has 
written on the subic ét, deserve to 
be called the * shreds and patches 
of geography??? If so, what must 
we think of the geographical gram- 
mars published in England, none 
of which are superior in arrange- 
ment, copiousness or accurac 3 

This writer is, indeed, unlucky 
in the instances of quackery i and /e- 
dantry which he has selected tor 
the purpose of degrading the cha- 
ra¢ter of the American nation. 

Without supposing gross igno- 
rance and prejudice, it is difficult to 
account for the strange contradiction 
and exaggeration which these ** no- 
tices’’ discover. We are told, inone 
sentence, that works of genius and 
merit go continually, in cart-loads, to 
the grocer and pastry-cook; and, 
in another, that al the energies and 

faculties of the mind are decomposed 
and destroyed, and that the temple 
of genius and learning is wholly oc- 
cupied by ignorance and /edagog y. 

If this piece of dgrapfhy and 
citicism were selected as a speci- 
men of Anglo-American composi- 
tion, we should not wonder at being 
censured or ridiculed for affeéta- 
tion, conceit, bombast, and every 
impurity of diction: for the anaals 
of * ignorance and pedagogy,” 
or of American literature, might be 
searched, in vain, fora performance 
in which so many faults of every 
sort are crowded into so narrow a 
compass. The taste of the writer 
is, if possible, more depraved than 
his judgment. 

The biographical portion of these 
Notices is very scanty. Those who 
are curious to know in what clime 
the poet first drew his breath—what 
was his early education, habits and 
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pursuits—and by what accident or 
turn of mind he was led to the 
paths of poetry, will not find their 
curiosity gratified. The following 
is all we are told of his life and clia- 
racter: 


“ The rupture of a blood-veffel, at the 
age of nineteen, difqualified him for the 
active feenes of Jife. From that period 
until his death, at the age of twenty- 
feven, he devoted himlelf, with un- 
wearied afliduity, to the cultivation of 
liberal letters: endowed by nature with 
a lively and penetrating genius, a mind 
of uncommon ftrength, and a judgment 
remarkably acute, this application of his 
powers could not fail to produce the 
mellow fruit of ftudy. 


“ But the weaknefs of his frame owned 
no kindred to the energy of his mind, 
He had accumulated upon it a burthen 
over-proportioned to its powers, and, like 
ill-forted travellers, they very carly 
parted—parted forever. The active vi- 
gour of his genius 


“ Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er-inform’d the tenement of clay.” 


“ He ftruggled lone againft the infi- 
dious approaches of a “fatal hectic ; and, 
while he fought by various means to di- 
vert its influence, bore, with the refolu- 
tion of a ftoic, many of the fevereft ills 
that flefh isheir to. From his friends he 
{tudioufly concealed thofe apprehenfions 
of his dangerous condition, which the 
unconquerable obftinacy of his diforder 
had long taught him to entertain. Such 
was the exquifite refinement of his mind, 
fo delicately fympathetic was his fenfi- 
bility, that he frequently refiited his 
feelings, and contended againft ferious 
indifpofition, rather than difturb the en- 
joyments of that frequent circle of friends 
of which he was an effential ornament 
and delight. 

** In the fports of the field he enjoyed 
peculiar pleafure; and the frequent ex- 
ercife which he derived from the purfuit 
of his favourite pleafure, fhooting, con- 
tributed, perhaps, in no mean deeree to 
the prolongation of his lite. [n that 
{port which, in {pite of the idle invectives 
of unthinking perfons, is peculiarly wor- 
thy of a liberal mind, he was, as in al- 
molt every thing he purfued, thoroughly 
accomplifhed. 

“ Nor did he fhine lefsin moft of thofe 
other /pall, Sweet courtefies of life, which, 
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as Sterne pathetically exciaims, make fo 
Smooth the road of it. An expert fwordf- 
man, a ({cientific and admirable mufician, 
an accomplifhed painter, aid 4 gtaceful 
dancer: he was no lefs an orfiament to 
the private walks of life, than to thar 
higher and more fple sudid fphere, the fu- 
perior attractions of which feldom left 
him free to difplay thofe accomplifhments 
which were more genefally fought after 
and admired. 

“ His company was courted with af™i- 
duity by men of fenfe, and by the few 
men of rank who figure in that number. 
But he fought the thade, delighting more 
to linger with his little focial circle, on 
the banks of Ilyffus, than in all the at- 
tractions of patrician pomp and fplendour. 

“In the month of December, America 
lof this bright ornament to her name. 
Cut off in the early morn of life, at the 
interefting period when the refults of 
long ftudy were daily maturing to * fur- 
ther ends more excellent,” we are left 
doubly mourners, for what he was, and 
what he would have been. 

“ Mr. Cliffton was in flature of the 
middle fize; his perfon well proportion- 
ed, and not inelegant. The portrait 
prefixed to this volume is a tolerable ace 
curate delineation of his features: he had 
an eye fo animated, and a countenance, 
generally, of fuch intere and prepof- 
feffion, that the moft fkilful painter could 
not have hoped to copy them.” 


After forcing our way through 
a field of briars and brambles, and 
noisome weeds, we arrive, with 
pleasure, to a garden where we 
expect to be refreshed, and _ regal- 
ed with delicious fruits and fra- 
grant flowers. 

Mr. Cliffton is introduced to his 
readers as a satirist, and his first 

em, ** the Group,” affords a fa- 
vourable display of his vigour and 
adroitness in that charaéter. This 
piece, however, labours under all 
those disadvantages incident to a 
performance connected with local 
circumstances, and abounding with 
allusions to obscure individuals. It 
appears to have been the design of 
the poet to pourtray a set of illite- 
rate pragmatical demagogues in the 
city of Philadelphia, who, negleét- 
ing the occupations of their work- 


‘stance, 


shops, are supposed to come toge- 
ther for the purpose of discussing 
politics, and reviling the measures 
of government. The individuals 
of this herd are exiibited by the 
artist in the most odious shapes and 
ludicrous attitudes; and as they 
glide through the magic-lantern of 
his muse, we are alternately agitated 
by laughter and sickened by dis- 
gust. Whether the common prac- 
tice of ridiculing personal deformi- 
ties be within the legitimate pro- 
vince of satire, is a question that 
seldom occurs with much cogency 
to those who are only the merry 
spectators of the show. Most men 
are fond of being on the laughing 
side, and do not always reflect that 
a mis-shapen form, and an uns 
gainly visage, are not incompati- 
ble with good priaciples and amia- 
bie propensities. As we may pre- 
sume, however, that the author was 
well acquainted with the moral 
turpitude of the men he exposes to 
odium, it is natural and very al- 
lowable to associate in his descrip- 
tion their corporeal with their in- 
telleétual deformities, and involve 
both in the effusions of his hatred 
and derision. 

On the intrinsic merits of this 
composition we are inclined to be 
lavish of ourencomiums. Itabounds 
with wit, and much humorous al- 
lusion; and the versification, with 
a few exceptions, unites, in a mas- 
terly manner, the energy of thought 
with the gracefulness of diétion. 
The following passage is a good 
specimen of the ardour of his fancy, 
and of the nerves and sinews that 
enter into the texture, of his verse. 
He is describing the future reign 
of equality and Gothicism in this 
country; and although, in this in- 
he displays the eye of a 
poet “ in a fine frenzy rolling,” 
yet, like the poet’s neighbour, the 
lunatic, he seems to see “* more de 
vils than vast hell can hold.” 
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“The hour is haftening, when on 
equal feet 

Exalted Virtue and low Vice fhall meet; 

When Envy, Faction, Indolence fhall 
rage, 

in one wild tempeft, thro’ the troubled 
age: 

Then human dignity fhall meet its doom : 

Devotion perish, Reafon, Worth, a tomb, 

In the rude waftes of Ignorance fhail 
find, 

And true Equality fhall blefs mankind. 

So when the Kamfin of the defert flies 

’Twixt ardent fands, and funimer kin- 
died fkies, 

The gafping trav ller meets the arid death, 

And, proftrate in the dult, refigns his 


breath. 

Then fhall no pedant pricft, with learned 
pride, 

Point out the facred volume for our 
guide; 


No more the civil law, or moral page, 

The arm fhall fetter, or the foul engage; 

but pile on pile the File of Arts thall 

raiie, 

And all the knowledge of all ages blaze, 

As when the Gothic conflagration hurl’d 

It: {moky volumes round the fleeping 
world: 

The Fiend of Ruin, with demoniac yell, 

Flits round the flame, directs the work 
of hell; 

With ftheets of fulphur wings the driving 
gale, 

And fhakes deftruction from his dragon 
tajl. 

Yet, not as then: the once extinguifh’d 
ra 

Shall ne’er refufcitate another day; 

Here, Science, thy laft ftage of being lies! 

No other Phenix from thy duft thall rife; 

And no fad veftige fhall remain to tell, 

The temple’s batis, where thou loy’dit 
to dwell.” 


The ** Rhapsody on the Times” 
relates principally to the adventures 
of an Irish emigrant, who is repre- 
sented as coming to America with 
a view of acquiring popular renown 
by intermeddiing with the affairs of 
our government, and preaching the 
blessings of political reform. This 
little offspring of a sportive genius 
is replete with original conceptions, 
gay images, and witty allusions. 
The following effusion, upon the 
disgrace of the emigrant, conveys 
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the patriotic spirit of the poet, in 
numbers lively and harmonious. 


* Dear Spirit of our happy clime, 
With ttar-deck’d Tiar’, and port fublime, 
Who hear’ft the favage yell of war, 
And giv’ft to pity many a ¢ear; 

Cantt thou believe, oh! Goddefs bleft! 
Such Styy’an fiends thy realm infeit? 
Yes, fuch againft thy ray ferene 

Do darkling howl with wolfith {pleen; 
And with to fee thee crucified, 

Thy feamlefs garments to divide. 


“Can he who ’gainft his parent rais’d 
His impious arm, by us be prais’d? 
No; rather, each Columbian brealk 
The vagrant caiciff will deteft. 
Can he who made the law his foe 
At home, with us be faithful? No: 
‘The dog that bit his Mafter there 
Walks in a longer tether here.” 


We cannot forbear reciting, from 
the same piece, the following beau- 
tiiul apostrophe to Washington. 


“In Vernon’s groves whofe fhade 
unites 

The active joys and calm delights, 
The victor’s wreath, and civic crown, 
Content, love, friendfhip, and renown; 
Where endlefs fmiles Potomac wears, 
The halcyon Peace her neft prepares. 
The patriot Chief who there refides, 
As down the ftream of life he glides, 
She hovers o’er, and foothes his ears 
With mufic of the heav’nly fpheres. 
When late fhe heard the diftant cry 
Of war, and fpread her wings to fly, 
*T was he who charm’d her fears to reft, 
And footh’d her on his parent breaft. 
Yes, Peace, twas he who kindly ftrove 
To wed thee to our Eagle’s love. 
Then ftill with all thy bafhful train 
Of golden bleflings, haunt the plain: 
Bid Beauty loofe her mufky hair, 
Bid Pleafure, wreath’d in {fmiles, be there; 
The Mufes {port thy beams among, 
And jocund Plenty laugh along, 
While fafely in thy olive fhade, 
At eafe her carelefs limbs are laid. 


“ Blefs’d Saint, at thy enlivening word 
The voice of gladnefs fhall be heard; 
And all our joyous vales along, 

How charming fweet, thy Turtles’ fong: 
Till War, amid his wild career, 
Sufpend his whirlwind rage to hear, 
And every weary realm rejoice 

To echo back thy angel voice. 
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And thou, “ immortal freedom ’s fire,” 
Whom all revere, efteem, admire; 
With all that gratitude can give, 

For ever in our breaits fhalt live.” 


The American edition of the 
** Baviad and Maviad”’ has already 
presented to tue public the Epistle 
of our author to W. Gifford, Esq. 
It is in this address that the y outhtul 
bard concenters all the rays of his 
genius, and gives play to the ele- 
gant accomplishments of his muse. 
‘The lucid current of his verse re- 
fleéts the beauties of a mind where 
taste and fancy are in a very flou- 
rishing state. His lines, abounding 
with ideas and images, are free from 
ali redundancy of expression, and 
march, with majestic port, to mea- 
sures made up of gracefulness and 
harmony. The Epistle begins thus: 
“In thefe cold fhades, beneath theie 

fhifting fkies, 
Where Fancy fickens, and where Genius 
dies ; 

Where few and feeble are the Mufe’s 


ftrains, 
And no fine frenzy riots in the veins.” 


The author here utters a com- 
plaint, which we do not believe is 
derived from a real cause; and this 
complaint seems to imply a regret 
that our climate is not so propitious 
to genius and fancy as the climate 
ot England. That a poet is oblig- 
ed to dwell in deeper shades in 
this country than in Great-Britain 
is not true, for it is well known 
that we have more resplendent sun- 
shine in one day than England en- 
joys in six; and as for our ever 
*¢ shifting skies,’”’ let a poet of Al- 
bion describe the superior uni- 
formity of her atmosphere. 

“ “ The baleful eaft 
Withers the tender fpring, and fourly 
checks 
The fancy of the year. Our fathers talk 
Of fummers, balmy uirs, and fkies ferene; 
Good heaven! for what unexpiated crimes 
This difmal change! The brooding ele- 
ments, 
Do they, your powerful Minifters of 
wrath, 








Prepare fome fierce exterminating plague? 
Or is it fixt in the decrees above 

That lofty Albion melt into the main? 
Indulgent Nature ! O diffolve this gloom! 
Bind in eternal adamant the winds 
That drown or wither: give the genial 


welt 

To breathe; and, in its turn, the {prightly 
nerth ; 

And may once more the circling feafons 
rule 

The year; nor mix in every monftrous 


day.” ARMSTRONG, 


If fancy and genius, then, do 
not flourish in America, and ex- 
pand with as much luxuwriance as 
in some other regions, let us not 
impute the failure to physical dis- 
advantages. 


** We ought to blame the culture, not 
the foil.” 


The masculine talents of Mr. C. 
are again exhibited in the “ Chi- 
meriad,” where there appears much 
boldness of fancy and strength of 
language. This poem remains in 
an unfinished state. 

**Talleyrand’s descent into Hell” 
is a curious and interesting piece of 
composition. The writer’s descrip- 
tion of the infernal regions is awful- 
ly picturesque and sublime, and 
Talleyrand’s situation and feelings 
fill our ae with horror. The 
torpor and listlessness of the Ame- 
ricans, at a crisis when France 1s 
supposed to be plotting their ruin, 
is announced in terms the most em- 
phatic and alarming. 


* Infatuate men! ah, what avagls your 
boaft, 

Your rifing Navy, and your guarded 
coatt, 

Your hofts of patriot youth, in arms ar- 
ray'd; 

*Tis, all, the wretched fhadow ofa fhade. 

For foon the fpoiler comes ‘ with wanton 
wiles, 

With quips, and cranks, and nods, and 
wreathed {miles,’ 

Difarms your vengeance, flays the lifted 
blow, 

And lays your freedom and your honour 
low. 
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So the poor girl whofe bold feducer flies 

With fteps too rude to feize the virgin 
pr ize. 

Frowns on the wretch who dar’d invade 
her charms, 

And all her injur’d feelings rufh to arms 

But foon return’d, he drops an artful tear, 

And pours his plaintive forrows in her 
car, 

Till treacherous love admits the wily 
cheat, 

And ftamps her ruin and her fhame com- 
plete 

So Satan once, with * diplomatic fkill,” 

Rusu'd through the tangles of the facred 
hill, 

Beguil’d the truth of Adzms’ honeft mind, 

And nail’d the yoke of mifchief on man- 
kind. 

Infatuate men! while clouds inveft the 
air, 

You fondly d dream to-morrow w ill be fair; 

Still carelefs, on the fame dull read you 
ftray, 

Nor heed the ftormy dangers of the way; 

With you the frolic and the feaft is found, 

The chariot rattles and the glafs goes 
round: 

You ftiil can truck your wares, and go 
to bed 

With fome new fpeculation in your head ; 

Scll ftrut the Change with Haberdaflicr 
price; 

Still count the profits, and the gain 
divi ide ; 

Still take the breal kfaft- -paper,and explore 

The advertifing column 

And if the tale th wuld meet your liftlefs 
glance, 

Of fome new land a prey to bloody 
France, 

You ftill can look at home 
content, 

And underwrite the ftate for one per 
cent.” 


s ocr and o'er: 


‘7 
with va {t 


The volume conciudes with a 
few miscellaneous pieces, several 
of which tend to raise our opinion 
of Mr. Cliffton’s poetical abilitic 
His * Flights of Fa ney,” and his 
address * to Fan ys’ ’ contain some 
lines that are exquisitely fine; and 
we are sratified in di 
Mr. C. was not only a keen sa- 


covering that 


tivist, and eleg int ver fer, but that 
his mind was enriched with tender 
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and delicate sentiments, and pos- 
st those nice sensibilitics that are 
ever alive to the hoe tiful displays 
of rural nature. Wi here shall we 
find sweeter imagery than in thes 
verses? 
* From crag to crag, with devious fweep, 
Some frantic flood fhall headlong go3 
And, burtting o’er the dizzy fteep, 
Shall flumber in the lake below. 
* But on the rofe’s dewy brink, 
Each prifmy tear fhall catch the gleam; 
And give the infant buds to drink 
The colours of the morning beam.” 


It is impossible fo dismiss this 
little volume without a sigh of re- 
gret for the untimely fate of the ju- 
venile bard. We venture to assert 
that a poet of superior genius has 
not yet arisen among us. For 
originality of ideas, combined with 
precision, strength and elegance of 
expression, he is inferior to none 
of his countrymen; but for a umon 
of these with ge nuine wit and 
sublime fancy, he , perhaps, un- 
rivalled in our ‘Ses b—Alas | his 
fame can be no farther extended 
sll the exertions of his genius, for 
‘tality a extinguished the ray 
that > he id j beeun to heighten the 
ttre of nae “lite ‘ary sphere. 
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Aspects of Public Affairs in the 
United S? fates of Americ ‘a. Partit. 
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rINHeE fy, -# part oO] the ce desultory 


ei dé i ““ ‘ uti . i aut a 
i retlections Was noticed Wm a 


: a. Pee i 
former Review.* in which we h 
occasion to dissent from the Opl- 

° } " )* 
nions of the author, and to disap- 
prove his manner and language. 
rm ’ ° 7 : 

Phe perusat of this second part has 


not tended to exalt our opinion of 
the soundness of his udgment, the 


Auguft, p. 13%. 


Vor. III. No. 6. 
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acuteness of lis reasoning, 
propriety of his diétion. 

It appears to be the principal de- 
writer to correét some 
sup » es to have 


or the 


sieht of the 
a 


| 
errors which he : 
crept into our fol 
to point out the evils which may 
and to 


es of 


tical nomen lature, 
proceed from those errors 
guard against the violent schen 
that party which seeks to profit by 
them. 

in the pages pre liminary to the 
discussion of the propriety of the 
terms adopted by the two political 
parties in the United States 5» the 
people are stigmatised as incorrigibly 
supiin { slothful in every thing 
which relates to the} political Ww ale 
fare. We 


hall seleét a few passages 
the most striking for rustuess of 


ger? And 


\1 
aanan 


StH- 
Celclsly 0 CVE LO/le 
eo 


“Tt is the curfe of the age in which 
our lot ony bee n cait, that not only men, 
in general, think lefs of 
which bel ne to their permanent tran- 
quillity, than of the carting 
but, that a very large portion of focicty 
think not of them at“ail. 

“ Hence it arifes, that the public con- 
cerns are ed by characbers, and by 
circumftances, grovelling and infignifi- 
that the moft abjcct claffes of fo- 
and that 
tintul 


re | a ° (Demme 
thofe concerns 


cares of gain: 


iway 


eants ; 
ciety give law to their matters; 
a progreflive marks, in p 
traces, the funereal progrefs of our poli- 
tical ca We feem to have abandon- 
cd ourfelves to the lethargy of the {lot h, 
Tree of A pat Ys 


dc cline 
reer. 
and to have crept up the 
where every murmur of every breeze ex- 
narrow and chilling dread, left 
our repofe be for a moment annoyed. 
Our fears, our alarms, are all the cino- 
tions of an abject cowardice, impelled by 
blink at danger, 
flinkine into the former ftate 
‘iflineds, il avain roufed by new 
fruitiefs of all ufeful effect 
On call to action fuc- 
inetlectual round, for 


¢eites a 


jitrone circumitances 
and then 
of flug: 
we 
cexceitcenicnts, 
as the former. 
mother in 


eaves us Where we were tound 


cc eds al 
the lait 
by the tirit. 

“ From vifionary dreams, from fantaf- 


onus and volden hopes, 
‘ 4 


roi 


tic 


prs HO UWIeacl 


) ! ! ns 4 1 
We Were roulicd by the phrenzy oO: the 
French Revolutionitts, through the in- 


ftrumentality of their agent Genet. <A 


Muracie, + 
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extricated us moft unfortunately from 4 
car saareeg a, Which it was hoped would ter- 
minate in a declaration of war on the 
part of that extraordinary montter. But 
the win of Rob Ij rerre, and our ill Sia 
comsoined, cut us off ency fo d= 
VOl tly to be a i f; a whi 4 
precluded all thofe un- 


Ve Jince been 


5 . bf 
But, this danger 


from a conting 


os 
CON Tz 


reniy 
musi inevitably hue ve 

fl 

, . * - 7 

happy Culamiltics TMD Ds 

, P 
Pik WE upon il coi oh 
evade d, Wwe flept av ain, 


of Me. 


umed the wreath 
onium, and abandoncd ourfelves, ia 
fuch aii as if fecurity 
and thoughtlefInefs weve the only attri- 
butes with which we were endowed, the 
only, characteriftics of our natures 

“ After two years’ hoftilities, waged 
with remorfelefs . and cruelty ; 
alter iunumerable flagellations of our de- 
fencelefs people, and numerous murders; 


to re pole, 


{". sé) , 1 “mine “ ° : 
aiter the lof{s ot a thoultand valuabk mMier- 
a and the extil tion of that 
: ‘ , ; 
Charaéler, under the aufpices of which 


alone we could have acted with effect, 
and after the Government had kneeled 
avain and again, in the dirt, to lick the 
cuft at the feet of lo w-bred upitarts, thie 
people rofe, and demanded war. A new 


force, 
dertul, and how vlori is were 
until our Evil ¢ admuniftes 
p rtion of 
foul of the 
every cnergy into a flute 


sy . | 
fyilem was put and how wots 
its eff } 
da new 


> 


+7 ? } - 
lul Ga tii very 


? 
Liviu 


country to 


1aPrle Ls, 
»D, and flunk 


j 
[ams 


pe 
Of 6/li 


‘7 

1c 
y) 

ruule 


} 
, W 
Fiske Ve 


™ As we have flept, 
of peace, and repole, 
Republican milicna 
have {prune up from the fertile hot-bed 
and, watered by the genial 
and cherifhed by the 


reamed 
} te an 
ANG ACeul ily, and 
riagiim, mew 


perils 
tile } 


and idly d 


‘ 


of taction; 


ae a ’ 
) ry 
Gcws Ol Gcilnas OLY, « 


benienant fun of Philotophifm, have 
tukcn deep root, to beite forth fruit 
abundantly. 
ce 4 " i } ha ; 
As we have fl p t, we Vi en im-~ 
paflively borne along to the werge of « 


the turn aA avhich hangs 
than the fate of the whale comimunity: 
and we are arrived nearly to the deci- 
fion, without even a random effort to flay 


a > 
CVI/tS y oh 710 be; s r? 4 


4, a 
Puli 


the plague which impends. 
As we have om amidft the delu- 
Sy aflur: ances, Nego- 


fions of commillion: 

ciations, and words, and founds, and 
ichemes, without meaning, and without 
other ¢ Teck than to prolon, F our i vidi- 
machinations of the fervants of 
1 


Tre, . 
wsVUalily 


ty, the 
the ace, 
prol yability of fucce IS, in} the ir lon s con- 


—- } c ‘ i 
] ry? 1 . ig po {ie } ion 


templated project of 


= ares sast Os ” 
bidve advanced tO a 


0 bt: in 1! 
4 


of the Government of the wountiry. 24 
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cat ttrophe at even the poflibility of 
which who is fo infatuated as not to 
eremble. 

* But the fuccefs of FaSion, in forcis 
down its Candidate won th publ C; 
1 promife myfelf hereafter to make ap- 
parent, but an infignificant means to 
vatt end,” 

This ts the first time that we have 
heard the people of the United 


— sured ¢ a ee eee ae " 
orares Censured tOr foelz7i1cal tusensi- 


bility and stupidity. They have 
hitherto been accused as too anx- 
jously vigilant, too feelingly alive 
to whatever may nearly or remotely 


atleét their politic il condition and 


happiness; as thinking more of the 
attairs of the public, and the polit:- 
cal events of the day, | than their 
corn-fields and work-shops. 

The following passages exhil it 


) 


the view given by this writer of the 
form and name of our political con- 


ry 


stitution, and of the » disti ¢ctive ap- 

‘ ] ‘ a ° ~ 

pellations of the two even ito 
| . >. , 

which the people are divided, 


“ The jacobinifm, or anti-federalifm, 
or true mimericaniem, or (according to 


Se J 


+ Ian ns rhyi ’ ~ + T5099 ? 
Jait GILTING iw ic] it has aiiumicd ) 
{ re] x of America, took its 


8 . a? 
origin at the eftab 
conftitution of the United States, im- 

] 
s 


lee Aenaminat 
iy cenomimMead 
d 


"Be ; 
iinment of the pretent 


Federal. 
“The anti-federaliitts (the undoubted 


~ 2 £ . } - a ; oe | — 
‘bins of that day and of this) declared 
| ’ 
the rovernment contemplated by then 
I ) 
, lie; | nny ryt } tr w -¢ ] 
tical opponent to ve monitrous and 


ri : 
mmpracticable, and advocated a form of 


aaah 
ple confederation in its ftead. 

“ This faction mifreprefented, in toto, 
nature and form of the contemplated 

iticution, fince the conftitution of the 


d States pofleffes no one feature of 
federal government. On the con- 
rary, it was the mifery which the peo- 
ple had encountercd under their federal 
vernment, whi hi induc ed the abolition 

that form and eftablifhment of the 


ts for (] mean as it was 
a ' ' . 
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are therein repeateély and exprcfsly re- 
coven! ed as fiefs of the o ral lupre- 


y, and as fuch are by that inftrument 


iA 

] vigder ¢ rye r f 4 Tise . Iya: 
noiden to num MIS 7 é Gttfiess but 
they are never recoenized as paramount 
fovercientics, hor Cveli a8 COciiates. OO 


prepoilcrous an idea never could arife in 


al other than the prelent ; 


1 220 1 . £ &. . 
much Were tik VicWS, it AKIN® OF 
4 <q” 
ie ‘ = a , bid 
ntion, “ which prevailed over 


pa , ; we 
the citabhinment of the conittitution of 


F Tete P 

the United States. It was cilentially and 
entirely an acl of conk tidation, taking 
1 ; : t ’ “S ' 
place ol the act of ted ration, which had 


éWhil thefe, the only proper and 


I vince conceptions of the nature of 
that inftrument, obtained, an uninterrupt- 
ed tide of proijperity diftingvifhed the 
public fortunes. Nor was it till that fa- 
‘ = —_* 4% ‘ . 

ta. OTCACIL Was NIWA lil tf ifricr ! mud 
| Be ? 1 

the public al, by which the States 


were made sa mount Sovercienties, that 


rey 5} } Per 9 ned 
fac ion evel attained f 


hat Guathio hemht 

which it almoft inttantly aflumed. Neo 

longer was there wanting to the jacohbins 
ge “yas” 

a point of rallying, no longer had any one 


to ex ‘laim wit! Archimedes, L é%3B sw 
their indifpenfible paiion for revolu- 
tionary movements was contirmed on 
= moil mMport. int t bafis, by this eftablifh- 

vent of its practicability, and of the 
“ence d means to their end, 

“ While there was but one vovern- 
ment in the country; while the States 
were regarded but as fo many lieutenan- 


cies, or fubordinate divifions, f cred to 


; 
exiftin their ancient form, inftead of be- 
ie conitiruted counties, only from dee. 
ference to prejudice; while, in fact, there 
was but one rallying point, and of courle 

Lunity of action, a in entirety of or- 
ganization, theprople revolted at the pro- 
jecls of revolutionizers when they dared, 


1 


which, indeed, was then feldom, to carry 
their views, openly,to that extent. But 
no fooner was the foundation of the 
1! the covern 


conititution fubvertca, an he voverile 
; : 
ments of the country mu} d to lev 
, , 
teen or erohteen, than Faction mmedi- 
,; ’ ! eas siea 
ately iaid ifs axe at the root of the cone 


{titution of the United States, and eme 
ployed all its efforts to bring about the 
fubftitution of the State governments in 


its flead + in other words. to revive the 
o1d conicaueration. i tlis propotition Is to 
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foro! seer! 7 * 
Ud obi newfpapcrs of that 
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be found in very diftinét terms in the 
writings of feveral of the party, and par- 
ticularly in a work publifhed at the 
fouthward, called * The Proipect Be- 
fore Us,’ 

“If the preceding views be correct, it 
is obvious that the diltinctive appella- 
tions of the partics in this country are 
improper and abfurd. It is truce, that 
mankind, in all ages, have been little 
influenced by reflection in this regard ; 
having, in many inftances, adopted ca- 
baliftic diftin&tions from accident, and 
often from the mott ludicrous whim. 
Yet I think it as well, at leaft, to wear 
a characleriflic name as an unmeaning 
one; and better even an uumeaning one, 
than that which conveys a falle meaning. 

“ The federalifts, it is to be aflumed, 
defire that the conttitution of the United 
States may exift in its original, integral 
ftate of fupremacy ; that it may be, in ail 
cafes, the fupreme law of the land, un- 
affected by the clafhing of local interetts, 
and uncontrouled by the operations of 
fubordinate powers. ‘They are conflitu- 
ionalifis, Americans, loyal to their coun- 
try and to one another. 

‘The democrats defire that the con- 
fiitution of the United States fhould be 
“ difannulled ;” they defire that condi- 
tion of things in which the total abfence 
of order may 
perfonal violences of their malignant 
paflions, and to their thirit for power 
and for gold. ‘They weuld revive the 
confederation, and are indifputably fe- 
deralifts, without having federalifm, or 
any other object, really at heart, any fur- 
ther than as a means of avvrandifement, 
a flep by which to afcend the height of 


vive © paflage free’ to the 


power. 

“What is fecralifn? ‘This is an in- 
quiry peculiarly neceffary, notwithftand- 
ing the term has been in fo common ufe 
for fo many years. It may be denomi- 
nated the flate o 2 
ments; and this, perhaps, is the yround 
with thole who call them- 
3, a5 they are ever ready 


Wevitimate villai: 
licgitimate villain 


of Mdeure ap blied io vovern- 
j Vi ¢ 


ol preicrence 
.« * 
{vives republican 
, 


to exclaim, with the 
of Shakspeare: 


‘ Thou, Nature, art our Goddefs! to thy 
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- 
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** But t r Godda fs o! Natur i a 
new a ' d of the modern 1 | 
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brated tyrant, in the renx | i - 
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flicted on mankind, under the fair fem. 
blance of mildnefs and philanthropy. 

“ Federalifin, or the quality of attach- 
ment to a federal form of government, 
is furely the moft trivial diftinQive tirle 
of a party that was ever yet affumed: a 
man may be a federalift and royalift, a 
federalift and republican, or a federalift 
and an enemy to either royalty or repub- 
licanifm. ‘There is no inconfiftency ig 
thefe characters, as has been exemplified 
in fact and experience. The conf{e- 
quence has been that the political adver. 
farics of the men ftyling themfelves fe- 
deralitts, have robbed them of their dif. 
tinctive appellition; and they now ac 
without any name, as they have long 
done withont any fixed or defined prin« 
ciples, either of morals or politics: as 
the cuckoo creeps into the neft of a cer- 
tain foolifh bird, and ejects it and its off- 
{pring. 

“Inthe diftinQive appellations of par- 
ties, in every age, we difcern fome means 
ing, fome connection, more or lefs re- 
mote, between the name and qualities of 
fome certain kind. ‘This is obvioufly 
neceflary, to prevent the dilemma allud- 
ed to above. It will be faid, that fe- 
deralifm denotes attachment to the fe- 
deral government, meaning the govern- 
ment of this country; and that, reaching 
this end, it is fufliciently definite. ‘The 
object to be defined, viz. attachment to 
the government, is furely {imple enough ; 
but, if in attempting to define a definite 
object, aterm fo indefinite is made ufe 
of as to be liable not only to perverfions, 
but mifconftructions, the fimplicity of the 
object itfelf is rendered of no avail, it 
might as well have been complex and 
abftrufe. 

“The conftitutionaliftt denominates 
hinfelf a federalift, and prongunces the 
attributes of federalifm to be thefe or 
thofe. The republican as loudly pro- 
cians himfedf a federaliit alfo; but his 
picture of the attributes of federalifm is 
diametrically the reverfe of the other. 
So oppofite are the reprefentations and 
the views of thefe two federalifts, that 
the latter would (in the words of Mr. 
John Adams) incontinently ‘ fine, 1m- 


prifon, and hang his own brother,’ if a 


perion of the former perfuafion. The 
truth is, that the former, if he be a man 
of either fenic or honetiy, is not a fede- 
ralift. No man can bea real friend te 
the government of the United States, anc 
a icdera foufe in which the 
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“To decide, with more pt ion, this 

{ ,? , + x ore | ar taal ’ ; yo" t 
‘ tion, 1 is Worth Wwaie t pt to 

nat t underft r of the for 
adiheaning Of tf { mi fed > I if 
hicit Ccxtent. Phe w LV acriva- 

- a ' 

tion OF the term voces tar to decide evel y 


ffion of its fignification;: and fcdera- 

tion (a New root tf the word, of Ame- 

rican growth) may be aflerted to ex- 
¢ 


- -_ ! . — P : : 
tcnd no farther tuan to ! note a | iol 
. . . s1¢ WY } - 
Or COVCHANT, INOW, a ic Puc OF COVvCce 
hant Ruy tuke piace, Catia YVCIWeECN lli- 
SET a ee 1°): " 
ulvV i2is Or Dod) sp biftic. ii iccount 
] , 
of t combat between the Horatii and 
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of Venice.’ By conftruction, however, 
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and by long ufage, the application of the 
ftristed, and 
it may be faid, at prefent, to apply only 
to leagues or covenants between fates. 
And as we have never known the term 
to be applied to denote leagues or coves 
ants between feparate or independent 
tates, it mult be further reltricted to 
ues, OF covenants, or aflociations of 
different States forming one nation. 

* Now, a league, whether between fe- 
parate nations, or differc t States of the 
fame nation, is a temporary arranges 


Se Se ee eee ? ° 
term tederation nas peen re 


tt pt. be 


ee for the purpofe of mecting fome 
at emergency. Such was t 
“the Grecian States againf 
Gach alfo was the league of t 
rican States againi{t Great-Britain, As 
Jong as the league, — call 
old confederation, lafled, the United 
States were a fede rat ion, But their fe- 
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deralifm merged in the conftitution of 
wm U nited Stat s. 
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wr rali/in, ti Lore, is a le r l = 

twecn d erent ] t< Or ti barn hi- 
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tion Encland, Scotland, Ire] . 
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rerenum of governments not monarchical: 

nd it always implies the abfence of [et- 
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., lescal parties 

[ne names which potitical parties 
take, are often ¢ seal and insivnal- 
ficant in themselves, assumed soime- 
tines from the names of particular 
Peo ‘ 1) esymetimesc fram a ne. 
Citarlty Of person, Manners, or 
diress. Tuev are me ii ever, 
it S i t \ Wi wile /Z paeee Wh, }, )! La 
the opposite parties Con rend. When 


serve, ilK@ a Fivvall | 
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arer choose sf ve 
considered a bel 1) omy, ‘Phe in- 
€ thus comprehe nd- 
' 

ic class or ati CTIp- 
tion. thyeruy My avreeiny i the it or ile- 


| objects, Mus! eeu a diversity OF 


Views, and adopt a general princi- 
‘ 9 ‘ 

, i rae td 

ple, with various” modifications.-— 

Their general agreement 1s sutn- 

cient to induce them to a¢t in con- 

cert, because eacn is willing to sa- 


ICT fit Ol the 


crifice a little, for the 


The names of voundiead and 
cavalier, whic ind fory, sO famous 
in ‘nelish history, and the latter 
In our own, have nothing in their 
Intrinsic meaning which would lead 
one, ignorant of tie history of the 
political even#s of the times, to a 
knowledge of their signification. 
i> ap a appears jar more 
significant and descriptive than that 
of wiry; yet no one mistakes the 
meaning of the latter, or thinks it 
necessary, when he uses it, togivea 
formal definition. 

The appellation federalist, was 


intended to des lon; ite a person at- 
a ‘hed to the P/, Mi hl or the Americaa 


> 


States under one general compact, 

lopted at a time when, 
IMpotesn y 
wifederated torr of this 


and was at 
from the weakness and 
of the o/d 
union, there was danger of a disso- 
lution of the compact, and the es- 
tabiishment of separate and absa- 
lutely independent sovereignties. 
‘Those who were more attached 
to the ind praneney of the State 
an tothe uni On, and 


to that new con titution, ageenyed 


’ “ . ; ve. * 
denominated axntz-federaltsts. 


No term vxild be found better 
aal i! ted to ' ress tie leading trale 
in the political characters of the 
two parti id the history of go- 


verniments will not furnish any so 


nal es take place in the politi- 


the nation, and 
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by which the meaning attached to 
a name becomes enlarged, or Te- 
strained, or modified to suit the 
new ideas which have been _— 
duced, while the original name con- 


tinues the same, or experiences some 
Siigiit modification. 


Thus the political discussions of 


the latter vears, produced by the 
French revolution, have introduced 
among us the terms aristocrat and 
democrat, monarchist 
These have been bestowed or as 

sumed by the respective parties ac- 
cor< ling as they SUppo: ed their ‘po- 
litical principles favoured the one 
or the other of those ¢ 

The anti-federalists, or soi-distant 
present day, 
though composed of mixed cha- 
racters, are vet w ell known by their 
original appellation. 

Though it is presumed the re- 
frcblican would not have the folly 
or audacity to assert that the fe- 
deralist had discarded refublican 
principles; yet the new-adopted 
name was too strikingly distin¢tive, 
In its popular scnse, not to be abused 
to catch the ignorant and wawary. 


AK ref u hlican. 


har ete rs. 


refu Llivcans of the 


The federalists have, thetet lore, as- 
sumed the addition of republican, 
and fede ‘val re, Alt 4lican appea ars toa us 
as significant ‘an appellation for that 
party Ww ie this writer chooses to 
call constitutionalists, as any that can 
be ink It has the advanta re 
also of retaining its original cha- 
racteristic, federalism, or an attacii- 
ment to the waroa, rather tuan to the 
State governments. 

It would be unjust to say that 
there are not manv in the anti- 
federal, or rept 
to the CORatT neat, in its present 
form, and might therefore be truly 


ublica; ON, rae 
vlicail party, attached 


denominated constitutlonalists, nica 
renders tats new appellation quite 
as objectionable asthe old. That 
party, as well as the other, is com- 
posed of Men of various characters: 
many Of these are new accessions, 
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derived from the turbulent fluctu- 
ations of the European 
meni 
Thus the friends of government, 
peace, whether mo- 
serctleah aristocratical, or repub- 
lican, arrange themselves on the 
side of the supporters of the present 
government and its administration, 
though they may essentially differ 
in the most fundamental principles 
of government. On the other hand, 
the true democrat, the jacobin, the 
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~ 
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~~ 
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discontented opposer ol all law and 
government, as well as the sound 
republican, are found united with 
these who are in the opposition to 
the ruling power. Yet there is no 
nian at all ; icquainted with the his- 
tory of our Coustitution and govern- 
ment, a3 well as with the charac- 
ter of our citizens, that can be de- 
ceived by the present names that 
distinguish the two parties. 

The definition of federalism 1S 
too fucrile and pedantic ; such an 
etymological explanation of the 
terin, 1s Inadequate to the subject. 
No one is ignorant of the changes 


which take place in the meaning of 


words, by the influence of time, 
andthe mutation of customs, usages, 
and manners. By the gradual pro- 
gress of society 9 words obtain asense 
very different from thew primitive 
and radical signification, 
T he government of Great- Britain 
15 Ce illed 
Poland was denominateda republic. 
» person who should turn to 
his /exicon tor the meaning of those 
two words, yuid ¢ gain NG k 1iOW-- 
ledge of either oovernment bv the 
explication there given of their 
Should the simple forms of 


usually 


distinguished by political writers in- 


o thao 
ict tnt 


hi wnes d« 


government, as they are 


to monarchy, aristucracy, and demo- 
cracy, be etyms slop vically defined, and 
the question sl should be asked of the 
people of this count which form 
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of government they would be wil- 





a mone wen, and that of 
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ling to adopt, there would not be 
found ten Americans who would 
villingly submit to either. 

The term federal is applied with 
jar more propriety to thie goveri- 
ment otf the 
monarchy 1s to any of the govern- 
ments of Europe which pass under 


le governime nt of the United 
olates did not lose its heck yal cna- 
racter by the adoption of the new 
constitution. “Phe new constitu. 
tion only furnished a remedy tor 
the defceéts of the former compact, 
ind rendered the fide ‘ation imore 
perfeet. The old confederacy had 
no adequate sauciion OY Coercive 
power by W hich II decrees could 
be carried into efieét, as the States 
were Called upon, in their sovereign 
or collective capacity, for obedi- 
ence, and Congress had no means 
of enforcing that obedience when 
refused. This was the radical de- 
feét in all the confederacies of an- 
cient Greece and modern Europe 
in imitation of which the ie, 
rican union was formed. Hence 
all the contention, turbulence, and 
anarchy springing from the disobe- 
dience of ‘the members of the con- 
le ederacys that often terminated in its 
lestruétion, and which have justi- 
red the censure bestowed on this 
form of political compact. Aware 
ot the evils of ali the known forms 
of confederacy, the Convention 
went tar towards consolidation to 
give efficiency and durability to the 
new constitution ; but the States re- 
tained so much of their federal cha- 
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name, given to the new compact ot 
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ment$ are absolutely destroyed, and 
the whole territory of the United 
tates divided into distri¢tsor CoOuUn- 
ties, according to the schenie so 
warmly recommended by this wri 
ter, we must contend for the strict 
propriety oO} the terms Fed ral Ve- 
public and federa epublicans. 
Alter this atte iMpet atl verbal cri- 
reformation, 


' © 4 ' 

our author proceeds to depict the 
' 
{ 


ticism and political 


evils ¥ ach will soi ion from tne 


i ‘ j* cy le 
LIcCCe > ai devas, ‘the Teffere 


} j 
pILC shbe 


Having fuflicte 
' , . ' a 
tion, tinnat tir purpor ol abolifhing the 
Conflitution of the United States, and of 


4 goon | cope 
PCGCrALZING 


-ntly fhown, fA \" i Vy, "= 


g the country, is contemplated 
by the Jeflerfomian part | 
to inquil e into the conlequc neces of a tuc- 
cefsful iffue to the federa alizinge proj ct. 
The infeparable concomitant of the 
abolition of the prefent form of governe 
ment, is the annihilation of its debt, 
fhould it even furvive, which is doubrful, 
the eleftion of Mr. J. ‘Vhe diftrefs; the 
horrors attendant on the overthrow of 
he 


viitisworthwhile 


} 
fc 
I 


the public credit, what mind is fo callous 
to view with unconcern! Thus will your 
hearts, if they be made of penetrable ftuff, 
oy rent avith the ft irp pare of ani hk nt 
gentlemen, a long train, worn down wilh 
for? 5 an l bi / f > <7 ad de: Z" ead io a d. ~ 
7? d fay ecat ] Lroanes of th F fi ke ia the 


common fortune of the land—thus will your 
hi “arts, if ved irom every touch 

ip ity, bleed at the unutterable wocs of 
widows and orphans, itripped of the 


} 
not citran 


hardly-faved relics of happicr days, or 
ale oo eg a “1 
the aed AbUWLIOLIS Oi sony and ee LO hy 


is, if the emotions of humanity be 

not expun: ed from your fyitem, if your 
ey; , ‘ ’ | | 

aitritul be not dernaturali il, and all tne 


milk of human kindnefs turned to corrod- 


; ct ‘ 

ing gall, thus will your moit poignant 

emotions rife, at the ight of maimed ve- 
. : ~ 9 . 

terans itripped of the fcanty mean that 

Kept their honourable {cars from mendi- 

cancy, verthhing in ftarvation, or bearing 


, . ‘ : , 7 
their mouthed wounds to chalk Noe pity 
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jiie et nefafto nos Poulet aie, 
opprobrium } 

h will be the dawn of the Sun of 

Federalilm: the malhenant iplendours of 


ts advance towards a meridian mul 
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a ted 


frudify every inoculation and graft of 
evil that can difguft the wife or diltrefs 


the good.” 
. w, 


We are next presented with a 
terrifving picture of the disorders 
and evils of * federal institutions, 
The principa i features of this pic- 
ture may be found in the histories 
o! Greece, Germany, Switzerland, 
and the United Provinces, warned 
by whose exainples and their own 
expericnce, the people of the United 
States have given new energy to the 
federal form of government; and it 
is hoped, that by their adherence 
to their present constitution, they 
will escape all those evils which 
have flowed from the imperfect 1n- 
stitutions of Europ pe. 

[n the conclud king passages the 
writer seems to have exerted all his 
powers to reach the most lofty 
heights of sublimity and dazzling 
eloquence ! : 

“That the reader will be enabled 
to judge of his success, we shall 
quote tiem. 


So abhorrent is equality to every im- 
pulfe of human nature, that men are not 
only found rettive under the application 
of this principle to them as individuals, 
but {till more fo in their political rela- 
tions. Providence hath wifely ordained 
a chain of grades and /ubordinacies, trom 
the peafant to the peer, from the mo- 
narch to the collected maje ity of all mo- 
narchs, It is the frequent office of phi- 
lofophical arrogance to attempt the dif- 
arrangement of this beautiful fyflem, by 
interpofing the ftumbling-blocks and the 
foolifhnefs of infidelity, and the vile con- 
ceptions of mortal vanity. ‘To the voice 
of} hilofophers men have delichted more 
to liftten than to the voice of that wif- 
dom which is from on high: but, as they 
have delighted to drink at the polluted 
ftreams of fophiftry rather than at the 
pure fountains of life, they have drank 
deep damnation to themfelves al thei 
poilcrity: as they have fwerved from 
thofe maxims by which fociety had been 
wont to be held togerther—tandtified in 
their origin, and embalmed in every 
heart by their beneficent effets, men 
have unvaryingly fallen off to that ftate 





in which the remembrance of refinement 
and the influence of fyftem exif but in 
projects for denaturalizing mankind, and 
burying every. wonted be gulation of fo- 
ciety under a mafs of chaotic jargon. 

“ Government isan entire thing: it is 
a fyftem of influence, penetrating the ob- 
feurity of modeit virrue, and the den of 
the lurking con{pirator—encouraging, 
and cheering, and praifing, and reward- 
ing, and promoting, and blefling what- 
foe ver things of goodnefs and of fair ree 
port come in contac with it; and ftamp- 
ing its feal of reprobation or of excom- 
munication upon every nafcent principle 
of evil. A well-ordered ftate is a flourifh- 
ing oak—the conititution is its trunk— 
its various minifters are the ramifica- 
tions—each forming after its capacity a 
proper conduit, through which circulates 
the beuntcous ftream of the parent trunk, 
to the Jeaves and foliages ; which, like the 
diverfified ators on the great theatre of 
life, are perpetually coming on and go- 
ing off, while the mutual dependance is 
admirably fubferved by the fuperior per- 
manency of the intermediate branches. 
The leaves periodically wither, but the 
trunk and its branches furvive in unim- 
paired vigour and glory: the hand of 
violence may prune it of its branches— 
the dependant leaves then perifh by the 
firoke; yet the tree is flill a tree: but 
the blow which levels the trunk, annihi- 
lates the whole together. 

“* The venerable parent trunk, every 
half-lunatic quack and fubaltern juggler 
thinks he may now fubject to his deliri- 
ous incantations. No unhappy metal 
hath been ever more tortured with fire, 
or the violence of iron, by crack-brained 
chemiits, hunting the philofopher’s Rone 
than has the conttitution of almoft every 
State, by the Talgols, Sidrophels, and 
Wackums of the prefent age. They 
keep in the centre of the country, a vat 
cauldron, which momentarily receive 
fupplies from a thoufand contributary 
fpells, in which are brewed togethe 
every poflible ingredient of annoyance 
and mifchief. When the charm is firm 
and good, it is their way to foufe the un- 
hapy y victim into the fatal vortex. 
expires in their hands, and in the act o 
bub! sling over the dragon's fcales, and 
wolves’ teeth, and fenny inakes, and ty- 
eer's chaudrons, and adders’ forks, a1 
blind worims’ ftings, which now with 


“ Double, double toil and trouble, 
Out of cauldron boil and bubble. 
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* With infuriate and idiotic air, ano- 
ther defcription of beings exhibit an in- 
ftrument with which they are defirous 
to divide the trunk into a multitude of 
equal parts, in order that it may the bet- 
ter accommodate their paflion for variety 
by growing in new, various, and eccen- 
tric forms; and, to gratify this propen- 
fity to change and novelty, are very 
content to rifk its life. 

“ It is time, in the idea of Burke, to 
sonfecrate the ftate. It is time to beftow 
on it whatever degree of venerability 
and fanctity it is capable of receiving, 
that the hand of innovation may be caft 
ifto the fire, as the hand of facrilege 
and parricide. We have failed round 
the world of novelty without making 
any difcovery worth retaining, except 
that our difcoveries are worthlefs. We 
have touched on ifland after ifland, we 
have difcovered new rocks, new quick- 
fands, and new fhoals, but we have dif- 
covered no new continent—we are yet 
afloat on a wide and proceliofe ocean. In 
a tone of much earneftnefs, and very fe- 
rious anxiety, I would repeat the inter 
rogation and exhortation of Horace: 


*O Navis, referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus? o quid agis? fortiter occupa 
Portum.’ 


It is, indeed, time to haul up the veffel, 
and to repair the ravages of tempefts 
and whirlwinds; to fecure a competent 
rudder, to repair the fails, and even the 
keel, initead of painting and patching 
over her defects, by arts which cannot 
content the wary, who confide nothing 
in gilded baubles.” 


These flights of rhetoric have all 
the obscurity and turgidity of the 
sublimest allegory. The writer soars, 
indeed, beyond the reach of all mor- 
tal understanding, and isan instance 
of the near approach of the inspira- 
tions of untutored genius to the effu- 
Stons of insanity. 
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Arr. LVI. 
A New Physical System of Astronomy; 


or, an Attempt to Ex, hlain the Oje- 
rations of the Powers whic j impel 
the Planets and Comets to perform 
Elliptical Revolutions round the Sua, 
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and revolve on their own Axis: in 
which the Physical System of Sir 
Isaac Newton is examined, and 
fr esumed to be refuted. To whick 
is annexed, a Physiological Irea- 
tise, 9c. By Joseph Young, 
M. D. of New-York. 80. ff. 
188. New- York. Hopkins. 1800. 


E announce, with pleasure, 
V an American publication 
on astronomy. In proportion as 
the study of this sublime science is 
obstructed on this side of the At- 
lantic, we ought, in justice, to set 
a higher value on the labours of 
those who undertake to encounter 
and surmount suchdifficulties. Like 
the fine arts, in one respe&, astrono- 
my generally finds the best chances 
of cultivation and advancement ia 
populous and opulent countries, 
where the objeéts of employment 
and instruction are minutely sub- 
divided; and where the munifi- 
cence of public establishments sup- 
plies the instruments of observation, 
the commodiousness of leisure, and 
the incentives of emolument. It is 
well known that such advantages 
are seldom possessed by the philoso- 
phical inquirer in the United States. 
Action here chiefly usurps the place 
of speculation, Employed in the 
pursuit of objecls of the first neces- 
sity, and in laying the foundation 
rather than rearing the fabric of 
national glory, our citizens can sel- 
dom, at present, devote their atten- 
tion to ornamental parts of learn- 
ing, or such as bear only a remote 
and indirect relation to the gain- 
ing of practical knowledge. With 
the progress of improvement in 
America, it may be expected that 
the literary and scientific horizon 
will be: cradually enlarged; and 
that the light of the higher mathe» 
matical and astronomical studies 
will, in time, combine with tha 
of poetry and the other fine arts to 
illuminate a hemis sp here not long 
since overspread with darkness. 
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In the work under considera- 
tion, Dr. Young does not exhibit 
his opinions with much mihuteness 
of detail; but, so faras we can un- 
derstand them, they seem to be 
comprehended in the following 
skeich of his system, which he de- 
livers at page 26, & seq. 


“ As the fun is without doubt the 
primum mobile, or fir mover of this 
ftupendous iyftem, it behoves us to in- 
veftigate the means or powers by which 
be is actuated, and caufed to perform a 
revolution on his axis once in 25 days 
and fix hours. 1 fhall, in the firft place, 
give my opinion of this matter, and then 
corroborate my conjectures, with a re- 
cital of fuch experiments and -obierva- 
tions as the nature of the fubject will 
admit of.—In the firft place 1 fhall ven- 
ture to affert, that the whole univerfe is 
full of elaftic, repulfive matter, denomi- 
nated electricity, which is moft probably 
compoled of oxygen and caloric. Whea 
cold, it is more condenfed and lefs active, 
and unites freely in the compoiition of 
many folid bodies, and remains for fome 
time inactive; but when acted upon by 
friction, collifion, or heat, it immediately 
affumes its priftine qualitics, and is the 
fecondary caufe of all the motion in the 
univerfe.—In the next place, I fuppofe 
the body of the fun to coniift of felid in- 
combuftible matter, formed in fuch a 
manner as freely to admit the more con- 
cenfed electric matter (by which he is 
furrounded, and firongly compreffed), to 
enter at his poles, into a large cavity in 
his centre, where, being heated and ex- 
panded to the greateft poflible degree, it 
is expelled, with amazing velocity, to the 
circumference, through numberlefs curv- 
ing pores, all uniformly bending weft- 
ward from the centre. And as it is 
a known property of bodies in motion, 
and of the rays of light in particular, 
to move im flraiyht lines, it is evident 


that the power of every particle of 


the igneous matter, exploded from the 
centre, through thele curving pores, mutt 
be directed againit, and exert their force 
upon the eaflern fidesof the canalsthrough 
which they move; which caufes the fun 
to revolve on his axis ealtward. That 
this is an invariable law of nature, may 
be demonitrated by conftructing a wheel 
ou thefe prin ciples, wee h may be actu- 
ated either by tte am, cle¢tricity, common 
air, Watcr, or gna Was Ouly necci- 


fary for the omnifcient architect to cris 
ftruct the fun, in fome fuch manner, of 
fuch materials as would withftand the ac- 
tion of the fire; and firft, to give the in- 
ternal cavity fuch a degree of heat, as to 
caufe the explofive igneous matter to 
move with great celerity, from the cen- 
tre to the circumference of the globe; 
which impuife being at all times equal, 
as both the quantity and quality of the 
combuftible matter with which he is 
fupplied is invariably the fame; the pe- 
riods of his revolutions muft alfo invari- 
ably be the fame. And as he is cone 
tinually pouring forth oceans of fire, 
from his equatorial and tropical regions, 
he muft receive an adequate fupply at 
his poles, of electric matter in a ftate of 
extreme cold and condenfation, other- 
wife a perfect vacuum would fuccéed, 
and the fun be extinguifhed; and, confe- 
quently, light, life,heat and motion would 
ceaie, and be no more. The cold air 
flowing into an air furnace, may ferve 
to convey fome idea of this grand ope- 
ration. But the chief objection to this 
hypothefis, arifes from the difficulty of 
conceiving how the fun can be fupplied 
with a fufficient pabulum to fupport 
fuch an immenfe wafte of fire for ages, 
efpecialiy when this pabulum is faid to 
confift only of the matters cuntained in 
the common air, while we daily experi- 
ence the neceflity of fupplying our fires 

with frefh quantities of more fubftantial 
fuel, without which they are foon extin- 
guifhed. But this objection will vanifh, 
when we confider that matter is inde- 
ftructible, that no being, except the one 
who created it, can annihilate one fingle 
particle of it: it may be decompofed and 
recompounded millions of times, but the 
fame quantity of matter ftill exifts; con- 
fequently there is the fame quantity of 
fire exifting now as at the creation, and 
no more.—Let thofe who find difficulty 
in conceiving by what means the cold 
condenfed air, rufhing impcetuoufly ints 
the poles of the fun, fhould be initantly 
converted into real active fire, and dif- 
fufed through the regions of fpace, only 

confider, that the clectric matter dif- 
perfed through the regions of our atmof- 
phere, requires only” rapid motion to 
convert it into the moft tremendoufly 
active fire with which we are acquainut- 
ed. ~And even the trifling quantity that 
we can colle& from the air, by means of 
our diminutive machines, ts fufficient to 
tcach us how this grand operation ts per- 
iormed in the immenie body of the fan, 
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which is a mafs of folid matter of eight 
hundred and ninety thoufand miles in 
diameter, heated throughout to the moft 
intenfe degree, furrounded and ftrongly 
compreffed, efpecially at his poles, with 
igneous matter in a condenfed, latent 
ftate, that only requires to be excited 
into rapid motion, to exhibit every 1p 
pearance, and affume every quality of 
fire. This operation may be termed the 
refpiration of the fun; and, if he fhould 
ever ceafe to refpire, he will alfo ceafe 
to revolve, and be extinét: but when this 
matter is decompofed, by the violent 
heat and agitation in the body of the 
fun, and expelled with extreme velocity 
from his equatorial and tropical regions, 
the caloric jorms rays, which afford light 
as long as they continue to move with 
great velocity in ftraight lines, but can- 
not exhibit all the phenomena effential 
to fire, until it is again united to the 
oxygen, or fome other acid gas. Among 
the many reafons which induce me to 
believe that the body of the fun is com- 
pofed of folid, incombuftible matter, are, 
firft, that no permanent collection of 
atmofpheric matter can fubfilt without 
fome folid body to attach itfelf to, be- 
caufe active repulfive matter, without 
fuch nucleus, would expand and diffule 
itfelf abroad until it was equally diftri- 
buted; and our fyftem would be reduced 
to a condition fimilar to that of an ani- 
mal deprived of both heart and lungs. 
Secondly, all pneumatic, aquatic, and 
pyrotechnic machines, are compofed of 
folid matter, which is, in al] cafes, paf- 
five, and are fo conftructed as to be ac- 
tuated by fluids, which are, in all cafes, 
the inftruments in producing motion, as 
there is no cafe in which folids generate 
or continue motion independent of the 
impulfe or energy of fluids. And were 
it not tor this admirable mode of collect- 
ing fuch immenfe quantities of condenfed 
latent igneous matter, rendered almoft in- 
finitely fubtile, active, and penetrating 
by heat, and diffufing it through fpace 
to be recompounded, condenfed, and re- 
turned to the fun, in conftant fucceflion, 
all motion would foon be loft, and the 
planetary orbs would ceafe to revolve. 

* T have then fuppofed the earth laying 
entirely at reit, at the tropic of Capri- 
corn, on the 21it day of June, with its at- 
mofphere perfectly itill and inactive, un- 
tii the rays of the fun, by their energy 
and influence, began to heat, rarify, agi- 
tate, and render it actively repuliive, 
when, by a law already menticicd, to 
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wit, that the ftrongeft atmofphere will 
always repel the weakeft to the oppofite 
fide of the body to which it belongs, 
where that of the earth would forma 
lor ng dark cone or tail, which would re- 
act with a force proportioned to its 
quantity of matter, aud degree of its 
excitement; and, when a fufficient quan- 
tity of the earth’s atmofphere had been 
excited and pro} relled to the as pofite fide, 
to overcome its vis Ine finertix], the 
earth would beginto move on flow lytothe 
eaftward, in the line of the ecliptic, mott 
probably in a dire courfe to the centre 
of the fun; but, asit gvadually approach- 
ed the rolae equator, it became more ex- 
pofed tot he action of his direct rays, fent 
off in gre at abundance, anc w h more 
velocity from his equatorial! thau his tro- 
pical regions, where the earth was fup- 
pofed to begin its firft revolution: in 
coufequence of this increafing degree of 
heat, a greater quastity of the carth’s 
atmofphere would be excited and ren- 
dered more repulfively a&tive, to re-act 
and antagonize the vertical rays of the 
fun, which prevents it from proceeding 
to the fun, and gradually propels it to a 
greater diftance, accelerating its motion 
at the fame time, until it arrives at that 
limit where repulfion and appulfion are 
exactly equal; and where, by the op- 
pofite actions of thefe two péwers, the 
earth is not only impelled in its annual 
circuit, but alfo affifled in its diurnal re- 
volution; for, as it muft now move ina 
curve line, the refiftance of the medium 
through which it paffes will bend its at- 
mofpheric cone back weftward, con- 
denfing its eaftern fide to the greatett 
degree, which will cautfe it to act with 
moft pewer on that fide of the earth, 
which is fucceflively prefenting a cold, 
denfe atmofphere to the fun, tg be heat 
ed, rarified, and rendered actively re- 
pulfive; which becomes a powerful agent 
in promoting the earth’s diurnal rota- 
tion. As thefe impulfive powers, which 
were capable to begin thefe revolutions, 
are conftantly acting with undimuinifhed 
influence, they will be continued, note 
withftanding the oppofition the moving 
bodies may be fuppofed to mect with, } 
pafling through a refifling medium; 
which it is impoflible that any Sp ere 
fhould do, let its original force be fup- 
pofed to be the create tt pofiible.’ : 


The most obvious remark on 
this hypothesis, and which cannot 
fail to occur to every reader, is the 
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number of fundamental principles 
gratuitously assumed. Among these 
may be reckoned, the extent as- 
signed to the electric fluid, which 
he supposes to pervade the universe; 
the effects of the changes which it 
undergoes from variations of tem- 
perature, friction, collision, &c. and 
the operations which it performs, as 
the secondary cause of all motion. 
The constitution and structure of 
the sun, affording entrance, at his 
poles, to the condensed eleétric 
matter, and afterwards emitting 
it with creat force through curving 
pores, iiust likewise be considered 
merely as matter of conjecture. In 
short, the whole scheme of the re- 
pulsive action of the sun’s igneous 
or eleétrical atmosphere exerted 
outwardly upon the planetary bo- 
dies, and of the appulsive force of 
their atmospheres, exerted in the 
opposite direction, so as to produce 
their annual and diurnal revolu- 
tions, appears to be altogether a fe- 
titio priacifit. 

In comparison with this system, 
let us survey the outline of the 
Newtonian theory, which ourau- 
thor rejects as untenable and ab- 
surd. By reasoning from certain 
general phenomena which come 
within the notice of every observer, 
Sir Isaac Newton discovered a co- 
incidence of motion in the heavenly 
bodies, extending to all known 
matter in the universe. This law 
may be variously denominated— 
When referred to the earth, it is 
called gravitation; when exerted in 
the planets, centripetal force; and, 
when in the sun, the centre of our 
system, it is named attradion. We 
may, therefore, understand and in- 
terpret this law in various ways— 
efther as an attractive power, ex- 
erted by the sun-—as an appetence 
or tendency existing in each planet 
—or as a force external, both to the 
sun and planets, impelling them to 
the sun. ‘The impulse of a stream: 
of fluid, and even of the electric 


fluid, if preferred to any other, 
moving continually towards the 
sun, may be assigned for this pur- 
pose. It is not, indeed, necessary 
to the truth of the Newtonian theo- 
ry, that the material or efficient 
cause of gravitation should be made 
known. It is sufficient to prove 
the existence of sucha force direét- 
ed towards the sun. Gravitation 
has been censured as an occult qua- 
lity, and as merely contrived to 
hide our ignorance. But no re- 
proach can be more unfounded. 
Gravitation is far from expressing 
any quality whatever; it only ex- 
presses a matter of faét, the result 
of the observation and comparison 
of numberless phenomena, a law 
of motion imposed by the Supreme 
Archite& upon the material world, 
Examples of this simple and uni- 
form law are constantly before our 
eyes; the terrestrial gravity, by 
which a stone falls to the earth, is 
only a particular instance of that 
all-pervading force by which the 
remotest planet is confined to its 
orbit. 

If it were possible to recon- 
cile Dr. Young’s theory to the mo- 
tions of the primary planets, we 
should still be utterly at aloss thereby 
to explain the motions of the secon- 
daries. The profound, combining 
mind of Newton drew his univer- 
sal principle from a contemplation 
of the whole visible creation. His 
theory explains, with equal clear- 
ness, the revolutions of the secon- 
dary and primary planets. All mat- 
ter gravitates to all matter, wher- 
ever it may be found, with a force 
in the inverse duplicate ratio of the 
distance. Even the deviations and 
irregularities, which were observed 
in the planetary system, were found 
to be necessary consequences of the 
very universality of this physical 
law. It is known also, that-New- 
ton pointed cut some other mi- 
nuie deviations, as necessary re- 
suits of the law discovered by him, 
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but which the art of observation 
was not then sufficiently advanced 
to disclose. All these have been 
verified by modern observation; 
and still iurther deviations have 
been since observed, all which have 


been sawn to be consequences of 


the agency of the same universal 
law. And it may be safely affirm- 
ed, at the present day, that there is 
not a single anomaly in the planet- 
ary system, which has not been 
proved to be a modification of this 
universal law of gravitation. 

The permanency of a system, 
which can endure this kind of scru- 
iny, may be safely asserted. It 
seems destined to prove, that, at 
least, one effort of human intellect 
may lay claim to immortality, and 
to exhibit to an admiring world, a 
structure, ** which will Not moul- 
der, like such as are ordinarily 
erected, into the sand of which they 
were composed, but which will 
stand unimpaired, a rock, amid the 
waste of ages!” 

The remainder of this work, 
which forms much the larger part, 
is devoted to physiological inqui- 
ries, and to observations and pre- 
cepts in medicine and surgery. 

In the physiological treatise the 
author considers the constitulion, 
nature and qualities of the animal 
spirits, or the principle of life; the 
first stage of animation, and the 
means whereby the circulation is 
performed in the first rudiments of 
the incipient animal, and before 
the vessels are completely organiz- 
ed. He adds, likewise, an expla- 
nation of the general laws, by which 
the animal economy is governed, 
and he particularly treats of the 
mode in which the operations of 
the vis medicatrix natura, or the 
unassisted powers of nature, are ex- 
erted to obviate and cure diseases. 

The author also delivers the re- 
sult of his long experience in the 
treatment of cancerous ulcers, the 
quartan ague, putrid fevers, mad- 
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ness, frozen limbs, and many other 
diseases. The observations of an 
aged physician, on subjeéts belong- 
ing to his profession, after devot- 
ing the best of his life to an atten- 
tive and laborious prosecution of 
its duties, must always be valuable; 
and this value is heightened in the 
present instance, by the warm spi- 
rit of philanthropy which pervades 
the publication. 


a 


Art. LVIII. 


A Sermon, preached to the Church and 
Society in Brattle-street, Boston, De- 
cember 29, 1799, and occasionea 
by the Completion of a Century from 
its first Establishment. By Peter 
Thacher, D. D. Pastor of saia 
Church. 8vo. ff. 18. Boston, 
Young and Minus. 1800. 


HE plan of taking periodical 

reviews of past times, aud 
giving retrospective sketches of the 
principal events which they exhi- 
bited, is a laudable and useful one, 
Many of its advantages will readily 
occur to every reflecting mind. It 
was, therefore, with pleasure we 
took up this sermon; and we can- 
not but hope the example of Dr. 
T. will prompt many to go and ds 
likewise. 

The nature of this discourse cor- 
responds with its title. It is in- 
tended to exhibit a brief history of 
the church of which the author 1+ 
pastor. This history could have 
been more valuabie had it been 
more minute and extended; but 
short and general as it is, a collec- 
tion of such discourses would be an 
inestimable treasure to the ecclesias- 
tical historian. 

Our readers will learn from the 
following passage, that Dr. T. does 
not inherit a large portion of the 
spirit which animated the first set- 
tlers of New-England. 
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* 1 was this noble and chriftian fpirit 
which peopled, with civilized and chriltian 
mbhabitants, the wilds of New-kngland, 
Our venerable anceftors felt themfelves 
aggrieved in their native land. ‘They 
were forbidden to practice the worfhip 
and difcipline which they deemed ferip- 
tural and important, and were obliged, 
undcr heavy penalties, to conform to fuch 
as they viewed in a different light. Now 
that the controverfy is mellowed by 
time, and mutual harmony has removed 
the roughnefs, which, for want of caudour 
and more frequent communication, ad- 
hered to both parties, we are ready to 
wonder that fo much keennets fhould be 
difcovered, and fo great facrifices made, 
to what we efteem matters comparatively 
indifferent.—But it is not poflible for us 
to difcover the motives of men, and 
therefore we have no right to judge or 
condemn them, That the founders of 
our churches were actuated by motives 
really confcicutious, we are certain: for, 
only to the claims, the @trong claims of 
confcience, will men facrifice their na- 
tive country and their domeftic happi- 
nefs, by emigrating to a foreign and in- 
hofpitable fhore. ‘They loved God, and 
“went after him into the wildernefs.” 
Ilere they eftablifbed a civil polity, the 
{pirit and energy of which remain to the 
prefent day. They eflablifhed literary 
and religious inftitutions, which have 
been the great fources of the freedom 
and happineis of ovr country. They 
founded churches, which, “ having ob- 
tained help of God, continue unto this 
day.” 


The following sentences are well 
expressed, and display a very be- 
coming S} init. 


“Tt has been the honour and felicity 
ef this church that its union has never 
been interrupted. In all focieties there 
will, of courfe, be men who have an at- 
tachment to their own opinions. In this 
fociety, the gentlenefs of manners, the 
candour, condefcenfion and brotherly love, 


which are the ornament and the band of 


religious affociations, have conciliated the 
affection and quieted the minds of thofe 
who have thought differently from the 
majority. “ No root of bitternels has 
{prung up among us.” The love of peace 
and harmony has ever prevaile d, and we 
have a fair protpect of contimuing a hap- 
py foctety. 

“ And now, my brethren, be thank- 
ful to God, who has fo remarkably imiled 
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upon your predeceffors and yourfelyes 
eventothisday. ‘ The vineyard which 
his own right hand planted,” has flourifh. 
ed and increafed for one hundred years, 
No furious blatt has overthrown it. No 
infidious enemy has undermined or ex- 
tirpated it. We behold it this day flou- 
rifhing im its originai beauty, and bring- 
ing forth, we trutt, “the clufters of 
Canzan,” good frit unto God. It is our 
hearts defire and prayer to God, “ that a 
pure and a {piritual church may be con- 
tinued here fo long as the fun and the 
moon fall endure. When we fhall be 
gathered to the duft of our fathers, and 
the “ places” which now know us fha!l 
know us no more, may a generation rife 
up which fhall love God more, and ferve 
him better than ever ws have done! 

fay the members of this church be more 
exemplary, and its miniiters more ufeful, 
through all fucceeding ages! May it 
flonrifh with the vigour of youth and the 
wildom of age, till the prefent difpenfa- 
tion fall be completed, and the church 
univerfal fhall be tranflated from earth 
to heaven!” 


ee 


Art. LIX. 


A Sermon, preached at the Ordination 
of the Rev. Jonathan Whitaker 
to the Pastoral Care of the Church 
and Society in Sharon, Massachu- 
setts, February 27, 1799. By 
Abiel Holmes, 4. M. Pastor of 
the first Church in Cambridge. 8vo, 
ff: 49. Deukam. Mana. 1799. 


HE aim of the author in this 
discourse, is, to show the de- 
sig of the christian ministry, and 
the dest means of effecting this design. 
With respect to the first, he thinks 
It is the instructing men in religi- 
ous knowledge, witha view to their 
final salvation, With regard to the 
pra t he supposes the endign 
points to be attended to, are, to 
preac h intellio ibly, to choose subjeéts 
capable of illustration, tu exclude 
ahstrac? and metanhysical tghiess tp 
the most part, poogicas 
dizi nity, to at lapt every thing to the 
charwmies of the auditors, to use a 
tind? meihcd of exhibit- 
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jag truth; and to present every 
thought ina precise, luminous, and 
ativaélive stvle. 

These several | positi ons are weil 
illustrated, and t Ne whole discourse 
wears the aspect of good sense, and 
piet The author closes by a suit- 
able application of the subject to the 
occasiow; and to the sermon a smail 
body of notes is added, which gives 
a favourable idea of his learning 
and judgement. 

Subjoined to Mr. H.’s discourse 
is the Charge delivered to the newly 
ordained minister, by the Rev. Mr. 
Cushing, of Waltham; and the 4/- 
dress which accompanied, giving the 
right hand of fellowship, by the Rev. 
Mr. Howard, of Canton. ‘These 
compositions are judicious and re- 
spectable, but have nothing very 
remarkable in them either as to mat- 
fe? OF manner, 


el 


ArT. LX. 
A Vindication of Thomas Jefferson 


against the Cha arges conta: ined in a 
Pampllet satitied Serious Consi- 
derations,” Sc. By Grotius. Sve. 
ff 47: "New-York. Denniston. 
1800. 


AVING noticed the several 

publications against Mr. Jet- 

erson in our former numbers, we 

eal to examine those which 

have appeared on his side, in this 
very singular controversy. 

Grotius proposes to inquire, first 
whether the deduétions made by 
his adversary are well drawn {rom 
the premises; and, se condly, to 
show strong evidences of the cliris- 
tianity of Mr. Jefferson, taken from 
his own writings. He remarks that 
the christian world is divided into a 
great variety of sects, all dittering 
from each other in doétrines and 
discip line, yet all agreeing in the 
divinity of Christ, "and m sutually 


denominating each other christians; 
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that Calvinists, Arminians, Uni- 
versalists, Trinitarians, Arians, So- 
cinians, Presbyterians, Episcoy pa- 
lians and Roman Catholics, are ‘all 
comprehended under the general 
name of christians, or believers in 
the divinity of Christ; that the au- 
thor of Serious Considerations has 
unwarrantably endeavoured to re- 
present a belief in a particular creed 
as essential to constitute a christian; 
and if Mr, Jefferson’s sentiments 
were really as he states them to be, 
on certain points, yet it could nor 
be fairly inferred that he was a 
deist, or one who wholly disbelieved 
the scriptures, though he might, per- 
haps, be deemed a heretic. 

After these preliminary observa- 
tions he proceeds to examine the 
first proof exhibited of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s infidelity, arising frorn his dis- 
belief of the universality of the de- 
luge recorded by Moses.—He thus 
expresses himself. 


“ That it was not uxiverfal has been 
the opinion of a number of chriftian di- 
vines, and fcholars of the firft celebrity 
for piety and learning, and whofe or- 
thodoxy has never been queftioned. The 
intention of the deluge was to deftroy 
the pofterity of Adam, for their fins, ex- 
cept the family of Noah. The Deity 
does nothing in vain: to deluge: that 
part of the world which was not inha-~ 
bited, might not have embraced the ob- 
ject of his wife difpenfations. It istrue, 
Mofes fays, that ‘all the high hills thac 
were under the whole heaven were co- 
vered.’ But are we always to under- 
ftand the bible in a literal fenfe? Is nor. 
itslanguage frequently highly figurative ? 
St. Paul fays, ‘1 pleafe aff men in all 
things. Woes this mean that he pleafed 
all men with whom he communicated in all 
things which were /aw/ul? Or does it 
mean that he pleafed the wicked and the 
righteous, and thofe whom he did not know 
as well as thofe with whom be was ac- 
guainted in evil and good things indifcrimi- 
nately? Surely no man of common 
fenfe will helitate to embrace the firlt 
conitruction. ‘ihe expreflion of Motes 
may, in like manner, be contidered as a 
fynecdoche, a figure in rhetoric, where 
the whole is put tor a part, or a part for 
the whole. dil the bigh bills wader the 
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whole heaven may be taken in a qualified 
fenfe, and conftrued only to intend all the 
high hills in the inhabited countries un- 
der the heavens. The deluge might 
therefore have been waiverfal with re- 
gard to mankind, but not fo with re- 
{pect to the earth itfelf. The pious and 
Jearned Dr. Burnet was of opinion, with 
Mr. Jefferfon, that there was not water 
enough to cover the earth in its prefent 
fhape; and,-in his facred theory, he has 
a fingular hypothefis to account for it. 
The celebrated Voftius fays, ‘ To effe& 
an univerfal deluge, many miracles mutt 
have conucurred—but God works no mi- 
racles in vain. What need was there to 
drown thofe lands where no men lived, 
or are yet to be found.’ 


“ But when I mention the name of Stil- 
lingfleet, Bifhop of Worcefter, that great 
champion of the chriftian church, on the 
fame fide of the queftion, furely this fu- 
perficial writer muft be covered with 
fhame. 

“ The Bifhop’s zeal for religion was 
fo great, that he fancied he difcovered a 
tendency to atheifm in Mr. Locke’s doc 
trine refpecting innate ideas, and the 
moft remarkable controverfy on record 
enfued between thofe able writers. In 
fpeaking of the deluge, this learned di- 
vine expreffes himfelf as follows: ‘I can- 
not fee,’ fays he, ‘ any urgent neceflity 
from the fcripture, to affert that the 
flood did fpread itfelf all over the furface 
of the earth. ‘That all mankind (thofe 
in the ark excepted) were deftroyed byit, 
is moft certain, according to the ferip- 
tures. When the Lord faid that he 
would deflroy man from the face of the 
earth, it could not be any particular de- 
luce of fo fmail a country as Paleftine, 
as fome have ridiculovily imagined; for 
we find an univerfal corruption in the 
earth mentioned as the caufe; an uni- 
verfal threatening upon all men for this 


caufe; and afterwards, a univerfal de-- 


firuction expreffed as the effeét of this 
flood. Sv, then, it is evident the flood 
was univerfal with refpect to mankind ; 
but from thence follows no neceffity at 
all for afferting the univerfality of it, as 
to the giobe of the earth, unlefs it be 
fufficiently proved that the whole earth 
was peopled before the flood, which I 
defpair of ever feeing proved; and what 
reafon can there be for extending the 
flood beyond the occafion of it, which 
was the deftrution of mankind? 

“The only probability, then, of af- 
ferting the univerfality of the flood as to 
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the globe of the earth, is from the de- 
{truction of all living creatures, together 
with men. Now, though men might not 
have fpread themfelves over the whole 
furface of the earth, which beafts and 
creeping things might, which were all 
deftroyed by the flood; for it is faid, 
‘ that all flefh that moved upon the earth, 
both of fowl and of cattle, and of every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth, and every man,” 


Grotius next weighs the second 
proot of Mr. Jefferson’s deism, de- 
duced from his opinions relative to 
the origin and migration of nations, 
and the observations contained in 
the Notes on Virginia, concerning 
the red men of America and Asia. 
—The following passage shows his 
opinion and explanation of this sub- 
ject. 


“ The moft authentic account of the 
origin and migration of nations, is to be 
found in the holy fcriptures. The trae 
ditions and hiftories of all the ancient 
nations of the world corroborate, in a 
wonderful manner, the writings of 
Moles: to them we muft look up as a 
light to guide us through the darknefs 
of antiquity; as a ftandard by which to 
regulate our opinions of the early period 
of the human race; and as a certain means 
of folving many perplexing difficulties 
which befet us in our refearches into an- 
cient hiftory, and our views of the pre- 
fent appearances of men and nations, 
We are informed by Mofes, that all men 
are defcended from one pair; and we 
fhould be extremely puzzled to reconcile 
with this fact, not only the great variety, 
but the effential, radical, and entire dif- 
ference of languages prevalent in the 
world, did not fcripture furnifh us with 
a folution of this otherwife inexplicable 
enigma. 

“ We are told, in the eleventh chap- 
ter of Genefis, that fometime after the 
flood, all the human race were aflembled 
together on a plain in the land of Shinar; 
that the whole earth was of one lan- 
guage, and of one fpeech; that they im- 
pioufly attempted to counteract the in- 
tentions of the Deity, by building a city 
which fhould ferve as a habitation for 
them all, and prevent their difperfion 
over the earth; that the Lord interfered 
in a miraculous manner, and created a 
diverfity of languages among them, by 
which means their work was Icft un- 
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Snifhed, and they were fcattered abroad 
upon the face of all the earth. This 
great plain was then a common centre, 
from which mankind diverged, in 
évery direction over the earth. How 
many different languages were originally 
eftablifhed, we are not informed of by 
the {criptures; but we have every reafon 
to believe, that they were as various as 
the original families and tribes which 
eventually expanded into nations. A 
famenefs of complexion and figure, no 
doubt, exifted, as well as an identity of 
fpeech, and the diverfities of colour which 
now exift muft be attributed to a va- 
fiety of phyfical and moral caufes, but 
principally to climate and the ftate of 
fociety. That <wvhite was the original 
complexion of the human fpecies, is, I 
believe, the opinion of the moft intelli- 
gent writers on this fubje&t. The tribes 
which emigrated to America, after the 
confufion of tongues, might have fettled 
there, long before migrations took place 
in the parts of Afia, now inhabited by 
fed men, and their complexion, would, 
in courfe of time, be changed from white 
to red, by the operation of natural caufes. 
There is no difficulty with refpe& to 
the paffage from Afia to America: 
thefe two continents, if parted at all, 
dre only feparated by a narrow ftrait. 
We may therefore fay, that the red men 
of America are of greater antiquity than 
the red men of Afia, or, in other words, 
that red men were fettled in America 
before they were fettled in Afia, with- 
out impugning the authority of the fcrip- 
tures. Every body would f{mile, if the 
writer would denominate one an infidel 
for faying that the black men of Africa 
are of greater antiquity than the black 
men of Afia, and yet the cafes are ex- 
actly parallel. 


“ Mr. Jefferfon infers, from the greater 
number of radical languages among the 
red men of America, that they are of 
greater antiquity than the red men of 
Afia; but he exprefsly confines the re- 
mark to red men, and no where infinu- 
ates that men were originally created in 
America. ‘That the population of Ame- 
rica is very ancient, has not only been 
deduced from the above circumftanece, 
hut from many other confiderations. 
Lhe Americans had no knowledge of the 
people of the old continent, nor the latter 
any account of the migration of the for- 
mer to the new world. They wanted 
thofe arts and inventions which, when 
once difcovered, are never forgotten; 
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fuch, for exanvple, as thofe of wax and 
oil for light, which are very ancient ia 
Europe and Afia, and are not only highly 
ufeful, but neceflary. And, it is faid, 
that the polifhed nations of the new 
world, and particularly thofe of Mexico, 
preferve, in their traditions and paintings, 
the memory of the creation of the world, 
the building of the tower of Babel, the 
confufion of languages, andthe difper- 
fion of the people, although blended 
with fome fables; and that they had no 
knowledge of the events which happens 
ed afterwards in Afia, in Africa, or in 
Europe; although many of them were 
fo great and remarkable, that they could 
not eafily have gone from their memory. 
The learned author of the Hiftory of 
Mexico, the Abbe Clavigeto, a chriftian 
divine, is of opinion that the Americans 
do not derive their origin from any 
people now exifting in the ancient world; 
not only from the circumftances of the 
great diverfity of languages, but from the 
total want of affinity between them and 
any of the languages of the old world. 
He therefore infers that the Americans 
are defcended from different families, dif- 
perfed after the confufion of tongues, and 
have fince been feparated from thofe 
others who peopled the countries of the 
old continent.” 


On the opinion of Mr. Jefferson 
of the inferiority of the black men 
of Africa to the whites of Europe 
and America, after quoting the pas- 
sage in Mr. Jefferson’s Notes at 
length, he thus comments. 


* Now, it muf require more thancom- 
mon acutenefs to difcover any thing in 
the above obfervations which militates 
again{t the Mofaic account of the creation. 
A diftiné race means a diftiné genera- 
tion or family; and does, by no means, 
ex vi termini, exclude the idea of a com- 
mon origin. If the blacks do not apper- 
tain to the human race, then it is no 
more anti-chriftian to fay fo, than it isto 
affert it of the Orang Qutang, or the 
monkey. If they do belong to it, we 
may fuppofe them a diftincét race, made 
fo by time and circumftances, and infe- 
rior in the endowments both of body and 
mind to the whites, without impeaching 
the doctrine of a firft pair. We muit 
admit them ‘ a varicty of the fame {pe- 


fical conformation; but all this may have 
refulted frotm adventitious circumftances, 
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and their origina al anceflors may have 
been white. Sir William Jones, who 
was achriftian from convidtion, and pof- 
feffed of the mott extenfive acquirements 
in janguage of any man living in his time, 
afferts, from a conyparifon of the Sanfcrit 
and Arabic Janguages, that they ‘ are 
totally diftin¢t, and muft have been in- 
vented by two “different races of men, and 
that ‘the Tartarian language has not 
the leaft refemblance cither to Arabic or 
Sanferit, and muft have been invented by 
a race of men wholly diftinét from the 
Arabs or Hindoos.* And yet he con- 
cludes that thefe three ftocks had one 
€ommon root; or, in other words, pro- 
ceeded from one pair. In like manner, 
although Mr. Jefir-fon has afferted that 
the blacks are inferior to the whites in 
certain refpects, yet, as he has, in une- 
guivocal terms, admitted them to be of 
the human race, we have every reafon 
to fuppofe that he believes that they and 
the whites are branches of the fame ftcm, 
and children of the fame common pa- 
rents; efpecially, as in a letter to Ben- 
jamin Banneker, which has been publith- 
ed, he declares himfelf convinced ‘ that 
nature has given to our black brethren, 
talents equal to thofe of other colours, 
and the appearance of a want of them is 
owing merely to the degraded condition 
of their exiftence both in Africa and 
America.” 


The next proof adduced against 
Mr. Jefferson, which Grotius ex- 
amines, is the celebrated passage in 
the “Notes on Virginia” concerning 
religious toleration, or the right 
which government has to interfere 
mm matters of conscience. After 
citing the whole passage, he denies, 
that Mr. Jefferson has any where 
said * that it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence what a man believes,” or that 
such an opinion can be fairly in- 
ferred from his book. If the spirit 
and legitimate meaning of Mr Jef- 
ferson’s reasoning in favour of the 
rights of conscience be duly at- 
tended to, Grotius is of opinion, 
that the scope of his arguments goes 
only to prove, 
“That government has no right to 
punith mere opinions, but only the overt 
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ads refulting from them, which are com’ 
trary to the peace and good order of {o- 
ciety. To elucidate his ideas in the 
ftrongeft point of view, he takes the two 
extremes of error refpedting religion, Poly- 
theifm and Atheifm, and declares that go- 
vernment has no right to punifh them, 
becaule they are opinions only, and not ac- 
tions detrimental to the property or perfons 
of individuals. 1am perfuaded that every 
liberal, candid and intelligent friend of 
civil and religious liberty will fanétion 
this fentiment; and yet would it be fair? 
Would it not be difhoneft to infer from 
this that he 4uppofed them, or either of 
them, free from error or harnilefs in ten- 
dency? If we can, with propriety, fix 
the charge of Atheifm upon Mr. Jeffer- 
fon from thefe expreflions, we have alfo 
equal reafon to declare him a Polythcift, 
becaufe, in his illuftration of his reafon- 
ing, he puts them on the fame footing 
with refpeét to freedom from perfecution 
—moreover, in the next preceding fen- 
tence he exprefsly, and in the moft pious 
manner, recognizes the exiftence and at 
tributes of the Deity, and afferts the doc- 
trine of human accountability, by declar- 
ing that “ We are anfwerable for the rights 
of confcience to our God.” In truth, the 
only candid expofition of his meaning is, 
that although atheiftical and polytheitfti- 
cal opinions are fundamentally wrong 
and have a mifchievous tendency, yet, 
that they ought not to be the fubject of 
legal coercion until they become injuri- 
ous in action—that, in the mean time, 
the oath of an atheift or polytheift ought 
not to be admitted in the courts of juf- 
tice, becaufe he does not believe in that 
God to whom an oath is an appeal. If 
atheifm, or an approbation of atheiim, or 
a leaning towards atheifm, or a fufpicion 
of atheifm, can be logically deduced from 
this, then we can have no confidence in 
the elements of juft reafoning, or the 
foundations of rational belief. All the 
faculties of the mind mutt be unhinged 
and jumbled together in chaotic dark- 
nefs. It will be feen by a marginal re- 
ference in the “ Notes on Virginia,” that 
Mr. Jefferfon has borrowed fome of his 
ideas on this fubject from the writings of 
the Rev. Dr. Philip Furneaux, one of the 
ableft advocates of religious freedom.” 


Where Mr. Jefferson treats of the 
Indians of Virginia, and remarks 
the state of society among them, as 


“** Afiatic Refear chey vol. i. p. 125, 1§7.” 
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to crimes, he is of opinion that their 
condition is happier without law, 
than the Europeans who are sub- 
jected to too much law; “the sheep 
are happier of themselves, than un- 
der the care of the wolves’”—This 
Grotius contends will not justify 
the broad inference made by the 
author of * Serious Considerations,” 
that Mr. Jefferson supposes the hap- 
piest state of man to be without law, 
relizion or government; but that by 
law was meant government, and by 
too much law, an oppressive govern- 
ment, or that a savage without lar Wy, 
is happier than a@ crvilised slave. 
This is, certainly, a candid explana- 
tion, though the speculative notions 
of Rowtseau and others, who, dis- 
eusted with the vices and crimes of 
the corrupt society of Europe, have 
endeavoured to exhibit the superior 
happiness and innocence of the 
savage state, may have been present 
to the mind of Mr. Jefferson. 
Concerning the propriety of using 
the bible as a “school- book there has 
been various and opposite opinions 
among many goad men. Grotius 
does not admit the interpretation 
given to the opinion of the writer of 
the ** Notes on Virginia,” and draws 
an opposite inference frem that of the 
author of * Serious Considerations,”’ 
from the language of the former. 


“ The reafons of Mr. Jefferfon are 
highly honourable to religion. ‘ Inftcad 
({fays he) of putting the bible and tefta- 
ment into the hands of children, at an 
age when their judgments are rot fulhi- 
ciently matured for religious inquiries,’ 
&e. The plain inference is, that when their 


judrments are Sufficiently matured, then the 


bible and teflament ought to be put into their 
hands—and is it not more refpectful to 
the holy fcriptures to fay that they 
fhould be ftudied with ripe under ftand- 
ings and enlightened minds, than to af- 
fert that the faculties of infants are ade. 
quate to this important tafk ?” 

Having thus discuss-d the proofs 
which have ‘been adduced from 
written documents, he proceeds to 
(he examination of the eral and cir- 
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cumstantial evidence exhibited in 
the cause. The letter to Mazzei, 
ascribed to Mr. fetferson, Grosius 
alledges never to have been proved 
to be genuine. If it is not genu- 
ine, his antagonist may we a ask, 
why has Mr. Jefferson never denied 
it ?—His silence, if any thing is to 
be inferred from it, is not in favour 
of its spuriousness. 

The conversition stated to have 
taken place between Jefferson and 
Miazzei, related by the latter to the 
deceased Dr. Smith, Grotius regards 
as liable to all the objections of 
hearsay evidence. Supposing, how- 
ever, the story to be true, he ar- 
gues, “is it not susceptible of a 
good as well as a bad meaning?” 


“In my opinion, it may weil admit of 
three conftructions; either as a farcafm 
upon chriftianity, the way in which you 
take it, or as a fneer of this kind at the 
infidelity of Mazzei. * What! you ex- 
prefs a concern at the bad architecture 
of a building intended for the purpofes 
of a religion you gefpife—for the worfhip 
of a Being you reprefent to be a mere 
man, born in the lowetft ftyle of poverty 
and obfcurity!’ or it may be confidered 
as a ferious fentiment, that as ‘the Lord 
dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands’—as he made his appearance in 
the moft humble ftate, coftly and mag- 
nilicent churches are as nothing in his 
fight, and are oftener monuments of hu- 
man pride and vanity, than evidences of 
fincere piety. I leave it to the good 
fenfe and chriftian charity of my readers 
to fay which conftruction ought to be 
adopted. It muft be evident, after all, 
that Mr. Jefferfon’s real meaning could 
only be collected from the manner of bis 
communication, and of this Mazzei was a 
very incompetent judge. rle was a 
ftranger to Mr. Jefferfon; and it requires 
a confiderable acquaintance to infer, at 
all times, from a man’s manner, whether 
he is ferious or in jefs Befides, Mazzei 
was a foreigner, and probayly knew little 
of the language in which the idea wag 
conveyed,” 


The other conversations and cn- 
cumstanual evidence arwiag from 
the opinions and characters of the 
triends, associates, and correspon 
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dents of Mr. Jeilerson, are also re- 
garded as susceptible of very differ- 
ent constructions from those made 
by the author of * Serious Consi- 
derations,”? and, at best, as unsuit- 
able and inadequate proof, to sup- 
port the heavy charge he has made. 

Several! passages are then quoted, 
and commented on, from the 
*¢ Notes on Virginia,” and the pre- 
aimble to an aét tor establishing re- 
ligious freedom in that State, drawn 
up by Mr. Jefferson, in 1786; and 
from the frequent mention of the 
Deity, his providence, and the holy 
author of our religion, it is inferred, 
that Mr. Jefferson is a believer, or, 
at least, that his Deism is extremely 
doubtful. 

The concluding portion of this 
pamphlet is personal, and the mo- 
tives of the writer of * Serious Con- 
siderations,” his pretensions to li- 
berality and candour, his profes- 
sions and language, are animad- 
verted upon with extreme severity. 
He is charged as uttering willful 
falsehoods, as being actuated by hell- 
born malice, as attempting to make 
religion subservient to the purposes 
of political faction, as one of those 
busy factious, and ambitious priests, 
the Sachkeverells of party, who deserve 
the contempt and hatred of man- 
kind. 

We have endeavoured to give a 
clear view of the arguments con- 
tained in this pamphlet, in defence 
of Mr. Jetferson. On which side 
lies the truth, the public will deter- 
mine, if they have not already made 
up their decision. 

To show the insufficiency of the 
evidence adduced by his adversa- 
ries, and the fallacy of their argu- 
ments, is a different, and iess dith- 
cult task than that of proving that 
Mr. Jefferson is not a Deist. 

Though the reasoning of Gro- 
tius is, in general, ingenious and 
forcible, the manner in which he 
treats his antagonis: has no claim to 
our approbation. His harsh and 


indecorous demeanour excites dis- 


pleasure, and deserves reprehen- 
sion. He should have exercised the 
same candour and forbearance to- 
wards the author of the * Serious 
Considerations” which he wishes 
to be observed towards Mr. Jeffer- 
son. We did rot, in that pam- 
phlet, remark any thing which 
could justify the opprobrious terms, 
and foul imputations which Grotius 
has lavished against its author. 

Instead of wicked and malicious 
motives, it would have been more 
becoming, and more accordant _ 
probability and truth, to have a 
cribed the produétion to an impra- 
dent and mistaken zeal, engaged in 
a good cause. Truth requires no 
W capone but those which are fur- 
nished by reason, and it is ever in- 
jured by causeless crimination and 
illiberal abuse. But while pride or 
prejudice prevents the granting of 
any indulgence to an adversary, a 
proper sense of his own dignity, as 
well as of the subjeét in which he 
is engaged, should lead a writer to 
rejeé&t the language of cqntumely 
and scorn. 

—— aa 


Art. LXI. 
The School of Wisdom; or, American 


Monitor. Containing a copious Col- 
le&ion of subline snd elegant Ex- 
tracts, from the most eminent Wri- 
ters on Morals, Religion, and Go- 
vernment. By Mathew Carey. 
12mo. fi. 304. Philadelphia, 
1800. 


HE Selections usually com- 

piled, for the use of schools, 
though good in their kind, are, in 
general, too long to be read at once, 
and, if divided, their sense is bro- 
ken, and their effeét weakened.— 
The present volume is intended to 
remove this difficulty, and is com- 
posed of passages short, but com- 
plete, and independent of each 
other, arranged in alphabeticalorder, 
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under distinct and appropriate titles ; : 
and well adapted for children who 
read in classes at schools. 

For sucha compil: Netey 1, taste >and 
judgment are the principal requi- 
sites ; towhich should be added, as 
indispensible an ingredient, a pure 
and enlightened regard to the cause 
of morality and religion. Mr. C. 

appears tO possess these necessary 
qualifications. His publication con- 
tains a due admixture of prose and 
poetry, a well assorted variety of 
sentences and passages, culled with 
diligence and taste, from some of 
the best and most celebrated au- 
thors. 

Mr. C. has gone further than 
some other of his contemporary and 
worthy labourers in the same hum- 
ble but usetul path, in introducing 
extracts relative to politics and go- 
vernment. Heseems aware, in bis 
preface, that some objections may 
be made to this part of his scheme. 
We concur with him in the pro- 
priety of instilling into the minds of 
youth, sound principles, not only 
of religion and morality, but of po- 
licy and government. This seems 
more peculiarly necessary in the 
free and popylar form of govern- 
ment under which we live. 

Some of the political maxims, 
which are taken from the deciara- 
tions of rights, contained in the A- 
merican Constitutions, seem almost 
of too abstract a nature to be tho- 
roughly understood by children of 
the age of those for whose use this 
voluine is intended. ‘The manner 
in which some of them are expressed, 
renders them liable to doubt and 
misconception, and demands ex- 
planation and illustration, to ren- 
der them understood even by ma- 
ture minds, Instead of abstraét 
and metaphysical propositions, les- 
sons of practical utility, founded on 
those general and universal princi- 
ples, drawn from the best European 
and American writers, on the prin- 
ciples of legislation and govern- 
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ment, would be more intelligible 
and useful. 

Prefixed are some brief and prac- 
tical directions tor elocutiou, ora 
correct pronunciation and dcl- 
very. This compilation, on the 
whole, appe ae to be judiciously 
made, and wiil be tound a very con- 
venient and useful book for the 
classes in our schools. 


ne 


Arr. LXII. 


Pizarro in Peru; or, the Death of 
Rolla: a Play in five Acts. From 
the German of Augustus Von 
Kotzebue, 4y William Dunlap. 
With Notes. markin 2 the “aviation 
Jrom the Original. Sve. fi. 72 
Neiw- York. ‘Hopkins. 1890. 


OST of the nationsof Europe 
| have each their favourite 


dramatist, on whom they delight 
to exhaust the language of praise 
and admiration. But no dramatist 
appears to have gained so sudden 
and extensive a reputation as Kot- 
zebue. No other has been able 
to command the united suffrages 
of distant and different nations 
in his favour. Centuries have 
elapsed before an author has been 
much, or generally, known out of 
his native country. His perform- 
ances may be read by the few; but 
to be translated into different lan- 
guages, and usurp the place of na- 
tive productions on the theatres of 
other nations, is a destiny extraor- 
dinarv and unprecedented. Some- 
thing, without doubt, is to be as- 
cribed to the increasing ease and ra- 
piditv of communication betweca 
the different parts of the great re- 
public of literature. But, it must 
still be allowed, that such distin- 
guished fame and success, is no 
small proof of the talents of the au- 
thor. In spite of the censures of 
critics by whose rules he has dis- 


dained to be enslaved, and the vehe- 
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ment disapprobation of those whose 
opinions and prejudices he has 
shocked by the boldness of his ex- 
hibitions, this writer has succeeded 
in gaining what to him is, per! laps, 
the most pp sleasing and profitable, the 
applause and adiniration of the mul- 
tide. But popular favour is ca- 
pricious, and it may be fairly ques- 
tioned whether the fame of this 
dramatist rests on a solid basis, or 
bids fair to be as durable as it is 
great; whether he is to excite our 
wonder, and pass away like a bril- 
liant meteor, or to remain a fixed 
Juminary in the literary horizon. 
There is sometimes a fashion in the 
prevailing opinions of the world, 
in matters of literature and science, 
as well as in dress and equipage: 
and the present teutonick tashion of 
writing may be as transient as any 
other kind. 

Of the numerous productions of 
Kotzebue, none has more strongly 
excited the attention of the public 
in Great Britain and America, than 
that of * Pizarro in Peru, or the 
death of Rolla.” Sume of this ad- 
miration may be imputed to the 
translators and managers, who have 
spared no pains to give the utmost 
interest and effect to the representa- 
tion. 

It appears from the preface of the 
author that his play has undergone 
several material alteratfons in the 
original; and the present translator 
has not scrupled to apply the hand 
of a corrector to the style and sen- 
timent, though not to the essential 
teatures of chara¢ter. 

This * romantic tragedy,” as it is 
tustly cailed by its auior, is a cons 

tinuation of the story of the ** Virgin 
of the Sun,” which was noticed in 
2 former review.* 

It is the ¢érd in the series of 
plays, proposed to be translated and 
published by Mr. D. under the title 

of * The German Theatre.” We 


* Vol ii. 


have not, in the present instance, 


any reason to detract trom the praise 
we have before bestowed on this 
gentleman as an able and judicious 
translator. His views being direét- 
ed to the stage, he has been parti- 
cularly careful to adapt this play for 
a popular exhibition. He has cut 
out many passages that render the 
dialogue heavy and tiresome, or 
which seemed liable to weaken the 
dramatic effect of the scenes. - He 
has also seleéted a few of the best 
passages from Mr. Sheridan’s trane- 
lation, one of which, in the scene 
between Cora and Alonzo in the 
beginning of the second aét, so ex- 
quisitely beautiful and tender, we 
believe is not in the original, but 
is ascribed to Mr. S. 

In his notes, Mr. D. has given 
the passages, which are omitted in 
the play, entire, and marked the va- 
riations from the original, as well 
as acknowledged the use he hag 
made of Mr. Sheridan’s Pizarro. 

We cominend the judgment of 
Mr. D. in adhering to his author in 
the. conclusion of the play, which is 
greatly weakened by the change in- 
troduced in that of Mr. Sheridan. 

The termination of the play of 
Kotzebue is simple, affecting and 
impressive; that af the English 
dramatist is artificial, and calculat- 
ed for show and bustle, rather than 
tu touch the feelings and excite the 
sympathy of the audience; it has 
‘the additional disadvantage, if that 
be any in a drama, of deviating 
from the historical faé&t in relation 
to the death of Pizarro. 

The public are so familiar with 
this celebrated drama, that we for- 
bear to give any account of the 
plot or fable, or to select any of its 
scenes. 

Those who try the German dra- 
matist by the rules of Aristotle, and 
the correét models of the French 
and English dramas, will find muck 
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to censure in the produétions of 
Kotzebue. 

Those who are willing to grant 
him the same hicense which the 
liberal critic allows to Shakspeare, 
and which he dared to assume, wil! 
fiud more occasions for applau: e 
than condemnation. There is, un- 
doubtediy, much room for ingeni- 
ous Criticism on this subjeét, and, 
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in the examination of some of the 
characters, ample exercise for the 
moral discrimination of the reader. 

So much, however, has already 
been said on this play, and the va- 
rious forms it bas assumed in the 
English language, that it seems al- 
most supertiuous, at this time, to 
enter into a particular investigation 
of its excellences and defects. 
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HE 25th of November, the 

anniversary of that auspicious 
day when the troops of a foreign 
enemy, after many years possession, 
evacuated our city, was celebrated 
at the Theatre, by recalling to the 
niinds of a very numerous audience, 
the first proof which Americans 
gave of that firm attachment to 
liberty which led them to seek death 
in its defence. 

All the numerous defeéts of the 
play of Bunker-Hill were amply 
compensated by the enthusiasm of 
the audience. The after- -piece was 
fortune’s Frolic. 

26th. Sheed the Plough ; and 
Agrecable Surprise. . 

28th. School for Scandal; and 
The Farmer. In the character of 
Charles Surface, Mr. Harper made 
his first appearance in this city after 
an absence of many years, and his 
return was welcomed by a nume- 
rous and genteel audience. 

December 1st. Othello; and High- 
land Reel. For the benefit ot Mr. 
Fox. 

30. The Carmelite; and Padlock. 
Sih. Lhe Spanish Castle: a new 
opera. Music by Mr. Hewit; but 
where the words came from, no- 
hody knows. There are scenes of 
Lumour in the piece, and spirit in 
the dialogue, but there seemed to 
be an obscurity about the plot, and 
a want of interest for the hero. 


The after-piece was Catherthe and 
Petruchio. 

6th. Shanish Castle; and Man of 
Quality. ‘The opera was better re- 
ceived to-night, but will never bea 
favourite. The after-piece is an 
alteration or curtailment of the well- 
known comedy ot The Relapse, and 
is deserving of the first rank among 
entertainments of equallength. Mr, 
Jefferson’s Lord Foppington is in- 
comparably fine. 

roth. Virgin of the Sun; and Man 
of Quality. 

12th. Pizarro; and Child of Na- 
ture. The first piece had an addi- 
tional strength of cast by Mr. Fen- 
nel’s Pizarro, and Mr. Tyl er’s Las 
Casas; and yet, Mr. Fennel was 
not Pizarro. 

isth. Pizarro; and Quaker. 

17th. Mr. Jephson’s tragedy of 
Braganza; and Children inthe Wood, 
A dull play, which, we understand, 
will not be repeated. 

19th. £raternal Discord; and 
Wild-Goose-Chase. ‘The comedy 
was received with more pleasure 
than ever; and the opera, now re- 
duced to two acts, promises to be 
a great favourite. 

22d. West-Indian; and Wild- 
Goose-Chase. Mr. Curmberland’s 
comedy seems to have been revived 
for the purpose of introducing Mrs, 
Jefferson to the public, in the cha~ 
raéter of Louisa Dudley, This lady 
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is a native of this city, a circum- 
stance which renders her success 
more interesting to us. Her figure 
is tall, slender, and genteel; her 
aétion unembarrassed beyond ex- 
pectation; her countenance pleasing; 
and her voice strong and meledious. 
We have reason to expect, that with 
due cultivation of her powers, she 
will prove an useful ornament to 
the stage. 


2sth. Cheap Living; and Rodin 


Hood. The play has whim to fe+ 
commend it; the opera, reduced to 
two acts, is an invaluable after- 
piece. 

26th. Prxarro; and Tom Thumb. 

We understand that the. Manager 
is preparing for the stage, a German 
drama, cailed Adaellind, which, in 
sublimity, is thought.superior to 
the Radéers, and, in its denouement, 
to exceed the Stranger. ‘¥ 
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Mn Instance of the Canvice of Fortune 
_ in the Life of Nett Gwyn. 


HE origin of this person was 

of the lowest rank, and her 
employment in that city, where one 
of her descendants enjoys the emo- 
huments of the prelacy, of the most 
mferior kind; indeed, it is there, 
or in the neighbourhood, that the 
tradition of the place supposes her 
to have been born. From thence, 
by one of the many transitions which 
transplant individuals of the labour- 
ing class, from one place to ano- 
ther, she became an inhabitant of 
the metropolis, and the servant of 
a frniterer, who was, probably, one 
of those who attended the play- 
house, as it appears that in this 
character she first obtained admis- 
sion into the theatre in Drury-lane. 
What favour of fortune advanc- 
ed her from this humble situation 
to the stage, whether from the ge- 
neral recommendation which her 
natural humour and vivacity gave 
her, or a passion which Mr. Hart, 
the player, had for her, is unknown. 
}t is certain she was a favourite of 
Drvden’s, who gave her the most 
shewy, alluring parts in his come- 
dies, and wrote several prologues 
and epilogues expressly for her; but 
the more immediate cause of her 


becoming an objeét of the monarch’s 
affeétion was as follows: 

At the Duke’s house, under Kil- 
legrew’s patent, the celebrated Nokes 
had appeared in a hat, larger than 
Pistol’s, which pleased the audience 
so much as to help off a bad play ; 
Dryden caused a hat to be made of 
the circumference of a large coach- 
wheel, and as Mrs. Gwyn was low 
in stature, made her speak an epi- 
logue under the umbrella of it, with 
its brim stretched out in its utmost 
horizontal extension. No sooner 
did she appear in this strange dress, 
than the house was in convulsions 
of laughter. Among the rest, the 
King gave the fullest proot of ap- 
probation, by going behind the 
scenes immediately after the play, 
and taking her home in his own 
coach to supper with him. 

After this elevation, she still con< 
tinued on the stage, and theugh in 
general comedy she did not rank with 
Betterton, Marshall, Lee, Bourell, 
&c. for the airy, fantastic, sprightly 
exhibitions of the comic muse, her 
genius was most aptly calculated, 
and, according to the taste of those 
times, she was considered the best 
prologue and epilogue speaker on 
either theatre. 

It now remains to consider her 
as the mistress of a King, and her 
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she nobly belied the baseness of her 
origin, and that seminary of vice in 
which she was bred. Mrs. Gwyn 
met and bore her good fortune as 
if she had been bred to it, discover- 
ing neither avarice, pride, nor os- 
tentation; she remembered all her 
theatrical friends, and did them 
services; she generously paid off 
her debt of gratitude to Dryden, 
and was the patroness of Otway 
and Lee. 

When she became more immedi- 
ately connected with the King, that 
gay monarch was already surround- 
ed with mistresses. ‘The Dutch- 
esses of Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
with Miss Davis, and others, were 
considered to be in that capacity, 
but these were known to have been 
unrestrained in theirconduét. Mrs. 
Gwyn preserved her character of 
fidelity to the last; and being once 
solicited by a Sir John Germain, 
to whom she had lost a considerable 
sum of money at play, to exchange 
the debt for other favours, she no less 
honestly than wittily replied, No, 
Sir John, I am too good a sfortswo- 
man to lay the dog where the deer 
should lie. 

She was not only the favourite 
of the monarch, but the favourite 
of the people; and though that age 
abounded with satires and lampoons 
against the rest of the King’s mis- 
tresses, as the causes of political 
disasters, Mrs. Gwyn, except in the 
instance of a few lines written by 
Lord Rochester, not only escaped, 
but even met their approbation, as 

she never troubled herself with po- 

litics. She was munificent in her 
charities, sociable with her friends, 
and what was singular enough, 
piqued herself on her regard for the 
church of England, contrary to the 
then disposition of the court. 

Asa proof how much she was 
in the favour of the people, an emi- 
nent goldsmith, who died about 
forty years since, in the 79th year 
of his age, has been often heard to 


Vor. III. No.6. 
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relate, that, when he was an aps 
prentice, his master made a most 
expensive service of plate, 1s a pre- 
sent from the King to the Dutchess 
of Portsmouth, and that a great 
number of people used to crowd 
the shop to gratify their curiosity, 
and throw out curses against the 
Dutchess; but that all were unani- 
mous in wishing the present had 
been for Mrs. Gwyn. 

In her person, according to her 
picture by Lely, she was low in 
stature, red haired, and had what 
the French call ex bon joint. There 
is a bust now to be seen of her at 
Bagnigge- Wells, formerly hercoun- 
try-house. She had remarkable 
small but lively eyes; her foot was 
of the most diminutive size, and used 
to be the subjeét of much mirth to 
her merry paramour. 

She had a very fine understand- 
ing, was humorous, witty, and 
possessed the talents so necessary to 
enliven conversation in an eminent 
degree, and generally kept her place 
at table with the King, the Lords 
Rochester, Shaftesbury, &c. till 
they quitted the bounds of decency, 
when she never failed to retire. 

She lived long enough to see, 
and, without doubt, to lament, the 
decline of that family which had 
raised her to rank and fortune, hav- 
ing the good sense to avoid med- 
dling with the politics of the times. 
~—After the King’s death she pur- 
chased a house in Pali-Mall, where 
she lived many years with an un- 
blemished reputation, and where 
she died in 1691, and was buried 
with great funeral solemnity in the 
parish church of St. Martin in the 
Fields, to the ringers of which, 
among other valuable donations, 
she left a sum of money to supply 
them with a weekly entertainment, 
which they enjoy to this day. 

Dr. Tennison, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, preached her 
funeral sermon. 
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458 Pope’s Letter to the Dutchefs of Hamiiton. 


din Original Letter from Mr. Pope to 
the Dutchess of Hamilton. 


Londen O&cher the —, holmes day and 
night. The writer drunk. 


Mad. li, 

KS. Whitworth, (who, as her 
epitaph on Twickenham 
highw ay assures us, had attained to 
as much perfection and purity as 
any since the Aposties) is now de- 
posited, according to her own order, 
between a fig-tree anda vine, there 
to be found out at the last resur- 

rection. 

I.am just come from mins your 
Grace in much the like situation, 
between a honcy-suckle and a rose- 
bush, where you are to continue as 
Jong as canvass can last. 1 suppose 
the painter, by these emblems, in- 
tended to intimate, on the one hand, 
your Grace’s sweet disposition to 
your friends, and, on the other, to 
Show you are near enough related 
to the thistle of Scotland, to deserve 
the same motto with regard to your 
enemies: 

Wemo me impune laceflit. 

The two foregoing periods, me- 
thinks, are so mystical, learned, 
and perplexed, that if you have any 
statesmen or divines about you, they 
cannot choose but be pleased with 
them. One divine you cannot be 
without, as a good christian; and 
a statesman you have lately had, for 
I. hear my lord Selkirk ‘has been 

without you. But (that I may not 
be unin ielligible quite to the bot- 
tom of this page) I must tell your 
Grace, in English, that Phave made 
a painter bestow the aforesaid orna- 
ments round about you (for upon 
you there needs none). andam, upon 
the whole, pleased with my picture 
beyond expression. 

T may now say of your apa 
it is the thing in the woild the likest 
you, except yours elf; asa asietinne 
person once said of an elephant; it 

was the biggesi in the world, except 
itself, 


You see, Madam, it is not im- 
possible for you to be compared to 
an elephant. And you must give 
me leave to show you one may 
carry on the simile. 

An elephant never bends his 
knees; and I am told your Grace 
says no prayers. An elephant has 
a most remarkable command of his 
snout, and so has your Grace, when 
you imitate my lady Orkney. An 
elephant is a great lover of men, 
and so is your Giace for aliI know; 
though, from your partiality to my- 
self, I should rather think you love 
little children. 

I beg you not to be discouraged in 
this point: remember the text, which 
Vil preach upon the first day I am 
a parson, Suffer little childven to come 
unto mey—and despise not one of these 
little ones. 

No, Madam—despise great beasts, 
such as Gay, who now goes by the 
dreadful name of the Beast of Blois, 
where Mr. Pulteney and he are set- 
tled, and where he shows tricks 
gratis to all the beasts of his own 
country (‘or strangers do not yet 
understand the voice of the beast). 
1 have heard from him but once, 
Lord Warwick twice, Mrs. Lepell 
thrice; if there be any has heard 
from him four tinies, 1 suppose it 
is you. 

} beg Mr. Blundell may know 
Dr. Logg has received ordination, 
and enters on his tunétions this 
winter at Mrs. Blount’s. They 
have chosen this innocent man for 
their confessor; and I believe most 
Roman Catholic ladies, that have 
any sins, will follow their example. 
‘Fhis good priest will be of the order 
of Melchisedeck, a priest for ever, 

and serve a family from generation 
to ge neration, hie’il stand in a cor 
her as qui ietly asa clock sy and, being 
wound up once a week, strike up 
a loud alarum on a Sunday morn- 
ing. Nay, if the christian reli; gion 
should be abolished (as, indeed, there 
is great reason to expect it, from 
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the wisdom of the legislature), he 
might at worst make an excellent 
bon fire; which is all that (upona 
change of religion) can be desired 
fromaheretic. [donot hope your 
Grace should be converted; but, 
however, | wish you would call at 
Mrs. Blount’s out of curiosity: to 
meet people one likes, is ocak 
by some, the best reason for going 
to church, and I dare promise you'll 
like one another. They are ex- 
tremely your servants, or else I 
should not think them my friends. 

I ought to keep up the custom, 
and ask y: i. tosend me something; 
therefore, pray, Madam, send me 
yourself,—that is a letter; and pray 
make haste to bring up yourself, 
that is all I value, to town. 

I ain, with the truest respect, the 
least ceremony, and the most zeal, 
Madam, your Grace’s most obe- 
dient, faithful, 

And most humble, servant, 
A. POPE. 

Mr. Hamilton, I am yours.— 
There is a short letter for you. 

roe 


ee EB 
Anecdotes of Mr. Pore. 
URING Pope’s last illness, 


a squabble happened tn his 
chamber between his two physi- 
cians (Dr. Burton and Dr. Thomp- 
son), Dr. Burton charging Dr. 
Thompson with hastening his death 
by the violent purges he had pre- 
scribed, and the other retorting 
the charge. Mr. Pope, at length, 
silenced ‘them, saying, * Gentle- 
men, [only learn, by your discourse, 
that I am in a very dangerous way ; 
therefore all I now ask is, that the 
following epigram may be added 
after my “death to the next edition 
of the Dunciad, by way of post- 
sevipts : 

-, Demecs rejo! ice, fo reive all cenfures paft, 


“ The rreate {t dui ice has kill’ d your soe 
at ‘be | tg 


Anecdotes of Mr. Pope.—Singular Concealment. 459 


The late Queen Caroline de- 
clared her intention of honouring 
Mr. Pope with a visit at Twicken- 
ham. His mother was then alive; 
and, lest the visit should give her 
pain, on account of the danger his 
religious principles might incur by 
an intimact with the court, his 
piety made him, with great duty 
and humility, beg tha 1t he might de- 
cline this honour. Some years after, 
his mother being dead, the Prince 
of Wales condescended to do him 
the honour of a visit. When Mr. 
Pope met him at the water-side, he 
expressed his sense of the ‘honour 
done him in very proper terms, 
joined with the most dutiful expres- 
sions of attachment. On which 
the Prince said, * It is very weil; 
but how shall we reconcile your 
love toa Prince with your professed 
indisposition to Kings, since Princes 
will be Kings in time?” = Sir,” 
replied Pope, “ T consider royalty 
under that noble and authorised ty pe 
of the lion;—while he is young, 
and before his nails are grown, he 
may be approached and caressed 
with safety and pleasure.” 


ie - 
SINGULAR CONCEALMENT. 
7 the reign of Charles II. the 


resbyterians in Scotland, who 
first recalled the faithless monarch, 


and placed him on the throne of 


that kingdom, were rewarded, after 
his complete restoration, by the 
enactment and barbarous execution 
of several severe penal laws against 
them. Many of them, in conse- 
quence, fled to the mountains with 
their preachers. Of this number was 
a Mr. David Williamson, a very fa- 
mous preacher, who was particularly 
obnoxious to the government, and 
was hunted continually by parties 
of yee.” ms, like a hart upon the 
mountains. Hence came the name 
of Hill- i hers, otherwise called 
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460 '  Denunciation of Louis XIV. 


Cameronians, from their leader, 
Mr. Cameron, who was the first 
separatist fron: the presbyterian 
conformists of that reign. 

Master David, or Mess David, as 
the Scottish clergy were then often 
called, being closely pursued one 
night, took refuge in the house of a 
Jady of good fashion, which he had 
no sooner entered than the dragoons 
came up. The lady was in great 
perplexity on this trying occasion ; 
but, as the sex often possess as- 
tonishing presence of mind, she 
immediately resolved to put him to 
bed with her daughter, a young lady 
of creat beauty. She thought that 
the place which would be least sus- 
pected; and could not imagine, that 
a man of his cloth and charaéter, 
surrounded with bloody execution- 
ers, who instantly murdered their 
unfortunate victims, could be capa- 
ble of any thing injurious to her 
daughter’s innocence. Master Da- 
vid was accordingly put to bed to 
the young lady, booted and spurred, 
and cloathed as he was, with the 
addition only of a woman’s night- 
cap. The troopers having searched 
every corner of the house, at last 
went towards the young lady’s bed- 
chamber. The mother, with ad- 
mirable spirit and address, told 
them, that her daughters were in 
bed, and that she hoped, as they 
were soldiers and gentlemen, they 
would offer no rudeness to unpro- 
tected females. She then, with an 
zir of freedom, opened the door. 
They went in, searched a little 
about the room, and then, softly 
opening the curtains, they were 
satisfied, by the appearance of the 
head-clothes, that their prey was 
not there; and so very modestly re- 
tired. But as they were to lodge in 
the neighbourhood, she was obliged 
to leave Master David in quiet pos- 
session of his concealment for the 
rest of the night. Thus she saved 
her preacher; but she was so far 
nustaken in her judgment of his 


gifts, that she was forced, a short 
time after, to give her daughter to 
him in marriage, to save them both 
from public scandal and ruin. 


Some years afterwards, the per- 


secution having abated, Mr. Wil- 
liamson was sent to London, as one 
of the Commissioners from the 
General Assembly of Scotland to 
the King. His Majesty, who had 
heard the story, was curious to see 
this wonderful man; and, accord- 
ingly, Master David and his spouse 
were invited to a private audience ; 
for she thought it right not to ex- 
pose her husband to temptation, 
and accordingly attended him on all 
his journies. The merry monarch, 
being fully satisfied of the truth 
of their narration, declared, very 
frankly, that when he was in the 
oak, after the hattle of Worcester, 
the most beautiful woman in Great- 
Britain would have been in na 
danger from him; and then dis- 
missed them very favourably. 

Mr. Williamson was afterwards 
one of the ministers of Edinburgh, 
where he died at an advanced age, 
and with a respectable character, of 
which the author of this article 
gives no other particulars. 


AR rm 


Denunciaiion of Louis XIV. 
A Mr. Stirling, who was minis- 


ter of the barony church of 
Glasgow, during the war which 
this and other countries maintained 
against the insatiable ambition of 
Louis XIV. in that part of bis prayer 
which related to public affairs, used 
to beseech the Lord that he would 
take the haughty tyrant of France 
and shake him over the mouth of 


hell; ** But, good Lord,”’ added the 


worthy man, * dinna let him fa in.” _/ 


This curious prayer having been 
mentioned to Louis, he laughed 
heartily at this new method of pu- 
ishing ambition, and frequcutly af- 
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erwardsigave, * The good Scotch 
Parson,”’ as a toast. ) 

The above anecdote was com- 
municated to the writer by two 
gentlemen from Glasgow, one “ 
the sons of Mr. Stirling’s immediate 
successor, as muirtister of the bases 
church. 

ee fee 


BosweELu and JOHNSON. 


T was a constant custom with 

Mr. Boswell to frequent the cof- 
ec- -ho buses, from whence he would 
repair to the Doétor’s lodgings and 
report to him the news of the day. 
In one of these morning ra imbles 
he had the mortification to peruse 
several scurrilous paragraphs di- 
rected against a late publication of 
his friend. He purchased the pa- 


pers, and, hurrying to the Doétor’s 


apartment, acquainted him with the 

circumstance, ‘* Well, Sir,” said 
the Doétor, ** and w hat have they 
sajd respecting me?” Mr. Boswell 
instantly proceeded to the perusal 
of the paragraphs in question. The 
Doétor, having heard him to an 
end, replied, peevishly, ** So, Sir, 
this is what they say with regard to 
myself. Do you know whatis said 
of you?” Mr. Boswell having an- 
swered in the negative, ** Why, 
then, I will tell you, Sir,” resumed 
the Doétor. “They say that Iam 
a mad dog, and that you are a tin 
cannister tied to my tail.” 


I 


A German Traveller’s Account of his 
Interview with Dr. Fohnson; and 
some Remarks on his Writings. 
Being an Extra of a Letter from 
London in the Year 1768. 


AM just returned from a visit to 

Samuel Johnson, the colossu: of 
English literature, who combines 
profound knowledge with wit, and 
humour with serious wisdom, and 
whose exterior announces nothing 
of these qualities; for, in the pro- 


Bofwell and Fehnfon.—Interview with Dr. Foknfon. abx 


portions of his form, are exactly 
those of the sturdy drayman. ‘To 
this he alludes in his delineation of 
the Idler: * The diligence of an 
Idler is rapid and impetuous; as 
pond rous bodies, forced into velu- 
city, move with violence proper - 
tionate to their weight.” Idler, 
No. I. 

His manners are boorish; and his 
eve cold as his raiilery; never as it 
animated with a glance that betrays 
archness or acuteness: he constantiy 
seems to be, and not seldom he 

really is, absent and distracted, He 
had invited Colman and me, by 
letter, and forgotit. We surprised 
him, in the strictest sense of .the 
word, at the country-seat of Mr. 
Tiale, whose lady, a genteel, 
agreeable Welsh woman, by way ot 
amusement, reads and translates 
Greek authors. Here Johnson lives 
and reigns (for he is fond of acting 
the dominator), as if be were in the 
midst of his own family. He re- 
ceived us in a friendly manner, 
though a certain air of solemness 
and pomposity never left bim, 
which is interwoven with his man- 
ners as well as with his style. In 
conversation he rounds his periods, 
and speaks with a tone almost the- 
atrical; but, whatever he says, be- 
comes interesting by a certain pe- 
culiar charaéter with which it is 
stamped. We spoke of the Eng 
lish language; and [ remarked, “that 
it passed through its different epociss 
quicker than other languages ; 
there is a greater difference,” said 
I, * between your present wri- 
ters and the celebrated club of au- 
thors in the reign of Queen Ann, 
than between the French of the pre- 
sentand the last century. [hey make 
incursions into foreign ground, and 
lavishly squander the easily ac- 
quired plunder; for they tollow 
not the counsel of Swilt, to adopt, 
indeed, new words, but never atter 
to rej ect them.” ‘ We conquer,” 
interrupted me one of the guests, 
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462 An Interview with Dr. Fohnfor. 


“ new words in a fit of enthusiasm, 
and give them back again in cold 
blood, as we do our conquests on 
the making of peace.” ‘** But are 
you noi,” asked I, “thus losers with 
regard to posterity? For your apie 
ings will bd sc arcely intelligib] he to 
ihe third succecdi ng generation. 
** New words,” lied Johnson, 
** are eulneamiiha re s. Whena 
nation enlarges its stock of knows 
Jedze and acquires new ideas, it 
must necessarily have a suitable 
vesture for them. Foreign idioms, 
on the contrary, have been decried 
as dangerous; and the critics daily 
object to me iny Latinisms, which, 
they say, alter the charaéter of our 
language: but it is se riously my 
opinion, that every language must 
be servilely formed after the model 
of some one of the ancient, if we 
wish to give durability to our 
works.”—Do you not think that 
there is some truth in this sophistry ? 
A dead language, no longer subject 
to change, may weil serve as a fit 
standard ior a living one. Jt is an 
old steriing weight, according to 
which the value of the current coin 
is estimated.— The greatest con- 
fusion in languages,” continued J, 
addressing myself to Johnson, * is 
caused by a kind of original ge- 
niuses, who. invent their own San- 
scrit, that they may clothe their 
ideas in holy obscuri ity; and yet, we 
willingly listen to their oracular 
sayings, and at length are ourselves 
infected with the disease.””—* Sin- 
gularity,” exclaimed one of the 
guests, is often a mark of genius,” 
Then,” answered Johnson, “there 
exist few greater geniuses than Wil- 
ton in Chelsea.* His manner of 
writing is the most singular in the 
world; for, since the last war, he 
writes with his feet.” 

Colman spoke of the Rehearsal, 
which was formerly so much ad- 
mired as a masterpiece, but which 


* An old foldier, whofe arms had been thot off. 


nobody had patience now to read 
through.—* There was too little 
salt in it to keep it sweet,’ said 
Johnson.— Hume was mentioned. 
“ Priestlev,” said I, objects to 
this historian the frequent use of 
Gallicisms.”-—* And J,” said fohn- 
son, that his whole histo.y is a 
Gallicism.’* Johnsen eagerly seizes 
every opporiunity of giving vent 


-to his hatred against the Scots. 


Even in his Diétionary, we find the 
following article: * Oats, a grain, 
which, in England, is generally 
given to horses; but, in Scotland, 
supports the people.” 

Not recoileéting his edition of 
Shakspeare, which was so far from 
answering the expeétations of the 
critics, | unthinkingly and preci- 
pitately enough asked him, * which 
edition of that poet he most esteem- 
ed?” “Eh!” replied he with a 
smile, ‘¢’tis what we call an un- 
lucky question.” 

I inguired after Boswell. Joha- 
son seems to love him much: he is 
sensible of, but forgives him his 
enthusiasm. Boswell is a hery young 
man, who firmly believes in heroic 
virtue; and who, in the intexica- 
tion of his heart, would have flown 
with equal ardour to Iceland as to 
Corsica, in pursuit of a demi-god. 

You are acquainted with John- 
son’s works. The Rambler, the 
Idler; London, a satire; and the 
excellent biography of Savage, are 
well known in Germany. But we 
hear less, in our country, of Prince 
Rasselas, a masterly, cold, political 
romance, as all of the kind are; for 
a teacher of the art of government, 
who, remote from, and unpractised 
in, affairs, writes for kings, can 
spin out of his brain a texture only 
of general principles. Irene, a tra- 
gedy by Johnson, full of the finest 
speeches, was hissed, and is for- 
gotten. 

This celebrated man had long to 
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contend with poverty; for you 
must not imagine that England al- 
ways rew ards. her authors in pro- 
portion to the general admiration 
they excite. Otten was he obliged 
to hide himself in a cellar near 
Moorfields, to avoid being lodged 
in a room with an iron grate. In 
those davs of adversity “he wrote 
speeches worthy of a De mosthenes, 
for and against the most important 
questions agitated in parhament, 
which were published under the 
names of the real members. These 
speeches, for a long time, passed for 
genuine in the country: and it is 
not generally known, that among 


them is the celebrated speech of 


Pitt, which he is said to have pro- 
nounced when his youta was ob- 
jeéted to him, and which never so 
fiowed from the mouth of Pitt. 
Johnson has now conducted the 
Pactolus into his garden. He enjoys 
a pension of three hundred pounds 
sterling, not to make speeches; but, 
as the opposition asserts, to induce 
him to remain silent. 

I forgot to tell you that Johnson 
denies the antiquity of Ossian. 
Macpherson isa native of Scotland; 
and Johnson would rather suffer 
him to pass for a great poet, than 
allow him to be an honest man. I 
am convinced of their authenticity. 
Macpherson shewed me, in the pre- 
sence of Alexander Dow, at least 
twelve parcels of the manus script of 
the Erse original. Some of these 
manuscripts seemed to be very old. 
Literati of my acquaintance, who 
understand the language, have com- 
pared them with the translation; 
and we must either believe the ab- 
surdity, that Macpherson had like- 
wise fabricated the iurse text, or no 

contend against evidence, 
Macpherson declaimed a few pas- 
sagestome. The langnage sounded 
melodious enough, but solemnly 
plaintive and euttural, like the lan- 
guages of all rude, uncultivated ua- 


longer 
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Effects of Fear.—Memoirs of R. Cumberland, £/q. 463 


§ ingen Sundance of theE ffe2s of Fear. 


N the time of the American war, 
while the army was encamped 
at West-point, a party of soldiers 
discovered an eagle’s nest half way 
down the vast precipice of the rock 
adjacent to the fort. In order to 
get at the nest, one of the soldiers 
was let down by a rope, fastened 
round his middle, and made sure 
above, with two or three men to 
guide the rope, and to draw him up 
when he had executed his design. 
When he had descended near to the 
nest, the eagle came upon him o 
hideous screams, arming direly 
his head. In this dilemma he had 
no way to defend himself but by 
taking out his knife, with which 
he kept her off, by striking at her 
every time she came at him. In 
one of the passes he made at her, he 
had the misfortune to strike the 
rope, and cut two of the strans, and 
the other began to’ untwist—while 
his companions above drew him up 
as fast as possible. In this situation, 
he expected the rope every moment 
to part, when he must have fallen 
from the tremendous height, and 
dashed to pieces among the rocks. 
But when almost every prospect of 
life had ceased, he was drawn to the 
top of the rock, the remaining stran 
of the rope being nearly reduced to 
a wisp of tow!—The effec of this 
sudden and extraordinary instance 
of fear upon this man was such, 
that, in the course of twenty-four 
hours, the hair of his head (from a 
coal black) was turned as white as 


the whitest wool, The man 7 
about twenty-five years old. 
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464 | Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, Ez. 


learned English divine, Dr. Richard 
Cumberiand, bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, author of a treatise on the 
Law of Nature, Orizgines Gentium, 
&c. By the mother’s side he is 
grandson of the celebrated critic 
Dr. Richard Bentley. 

Mr. Cumberland was educated at 
Trinity college,,Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of B. A. By the 
friendship of the late Lord Sackville, 
better known by the title of Lord 
George Germaine, he was intro- 
duced to the office of trade and 
plantations, where he succeeded the 
late Mr. Pownal as secretary, in 
which post he continued until the 
suppression of that appointment by 
Mr. Burke’s bill, when he retired 
on a pension. 

Mr. Cumberland, while a very 
young man, wrote some verses on 
the birth of the Prince of Wales. 
His first publication was the “ Ba- 
nishment of Cicero,” which was 
refused by Mr. Garrick, but ap- 
peared in print in 1761. Thuis 
should have been rather called a 
dramatic poem than a tragedy. 

The ** Summer’s Tale,” and the 
«“ Brothers,” two comedies, were 
his next productions; but neither 
of these have added much to his re- 
putation. 

In 1771 he was reconciled to 
Garrick, with whom he had been 
on bad terms ever since the refusal 
of his tragedy, and that gentleman 
brought out his * West- Indian” it in 
‘a capital style. ‘This piece has 


‘stamped Mr. Cumberland’s charac- 


ter as an excellent writer for the 
stage, and it is certainly one of our 
most sterling comedies. 

He now began to be esteemed 
one of the best dramatic writers of 
the age, and-also one of the inost 
prolific; for next year he produc ed 
the *“* Fashionable Lover,” which 


was well received; as was likewise, 
in 1774, his lively farce called the 
*¢ Fate ot Pandora, or a Tripto News 
market.”? His ** Choleric Man,” 
which came forth in 17755 is said 
to have some affinity to Sir Richard 
Steele’s Tender Husband: his “ Bat- 
tle of Hastings,” a tragedy, was 
rather unfortunate. In 1776 he 
published a thin quarto volume of 
Odes. 

About the year 1780 he was sent, 
on national business, to Madrid, but 
did not appear there in a public 
character. On his return, he pub- 
lished, in 1782, “ Anecdotes of 
eminent painters in Spain, during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies,”? two volumes, 12mo. Next 
year he brought out a tragedy on 
the stage, called the ** Mysterious 
Hus sband, ” and addressed a letter to 
the bishop of Landaff respecting ec- 
clesiastical grievances. It contain- 
ed some wit, and was ably answered 
by am anonymous writer. 

An 1785 he had much business 
on his hands; for he produced 
*“ The Carmelite,” allowed: to be 
the best tragedy he has written; and 
also a comedy, called the ** Natural 
Son.”* In the course of the same 
year, he published a character of his 
deceased friend, Lord Viscount 
Sackville, and the first edition of the 
Observer. Next yeara second edi- 
tion appeared; and the subsequent 
editions have now swelled the work 
to five volumes. These essays 
abound with pleasing and instruc- 
tive information, and discover ex~ 
tensive reading. 

In 1787 Mr. Cumberland pre- 
sented the world with “ An actu- 
rate descriptive catalogue of the 
paintings in the King of Spain’s 
palace at Madrid;” soon after this 
the comedy of the ‘¢ Impostors,”” 
and a novel, in two volumes, cal- 


* Mifs Plumptre has lately prefented to the public another “ Natural Son,” being 
a faithful and elegant tranflation of Kotzcbue’s famous pay of that title, and which 
has been fo much admired on the Britifh stage, under the altered title of Lovers’ 


Vows. 
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led “* Arundel,” made their appear- 
ance. In the latter he is accused, 
but on very slight foundation, as 
seeming to palliate adultery and 
duelling. 

After this, his talents seem to have 
jain fallow for some years, as he did 
not produce any thing until 1792, 
when he published his poem called 
“ Calvary, or the death of Christ.” 
Next season he wrote the songs and 
chorusses in the comic opera of the 
“ Armourer.” In 1794 he pro- 
duced the ** Box-lobby Challenge,” 
and also his deservedly-esteemed 
comedy of the “ Jew,” a play writ- 
ten with the laudable intention of re- 
moving the stigma which accum- 
panies that unhappy and much-per- 
secuted people. His attempt of the 
next year consisted of the ** Wheel 
of Fortune;” he also presented the 
town with another comedy, called 
‘* First Love,” and another novel, 
in four volumes, named * Henry.’’ 

His muse, which must be allow- 
ed to be a spirited one, seems to 
know no repose; for, in 1796, he 
produced * Days of Yore,”’ a drama, 
in three acts; and the next year, 
“ The Last of the Family.” His 
last piece is the comedy ot * False 
Impressions.” 

When we consider the number, 
the merit, and the exquisiteness of 
his writings, Mr. Cumberland must 
be allowed co rank high as a drama- 
tic writer. 


a 


Memoirs of Miss HanNaw More. 

HE controversy respecting the 

intelleétual talents of women, 
as compared with those of men, is 
nearly brought to an issue, and 
greatly to the credit of the fair sex. 
The present age has produced a 
most brilliant constellation of fe- 
male worthies, who have not only 
displayed eminent powers in works 
of fancy, but have greatly distis 
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guished themselves in the higher 
branches of composition. Great- 
Britain has the honour of enrolling 
among its literary ornaments many 
females, to whom the interests of 
poetry, morality, and the sciences, 
are greatly indebted. Among cele- 
brated living ladies may, with jus- 
tice, be mentioned the names of Bar- 
bauld, Robinson, Cowley, Smith, 
Radcliffe, Farren, Piozzi, Seward, 
Lee, Hays, Inchbald,Cappe, Plump- 
tree, Trimmer, Yearsley, Williams, 
D’Arblay, Bennet, Linwood, Cos- 
way, Kaufiman, and Siddons. 

The female who is the subject of 
the present notice is well known to 
the literary world, by several ele- 
gant, ingenious, and useful publi- 
cations. A few particulars respect- 
ing her, therefore, will not only be 
amusing to those who have read her 
works, but will also be instruéctive 
to young persons in the way of ex- 
ample. 

Miss Hannah More isthe youngest 
of four maiden sisters, the daughters 
of a clergyman, distinguished for 
his classical knowledge, and good- 
ness of heart. 

Hannah, who, at an early period 
of life, discovered a taste for litera- 
ture, improved her mind during her 
liesure hours by reading; and soon 
perused not only the little paternal 
library, but all the books she could 
borrow from her friends, in the 
village of Hanham, near Bristol. 
The first which fell in her way 
was the Pamela of Richardson, the 
humble source of an innumerable 
offspring; and happy it would have 
been for the interests of virtue and 
literature, had the progeny been but 
as innocent as the parent. 

The modesty and attainments of 
Hannah More were spoken of with 
general respect in her native place, 
and at length acquired her the pa- 
tronage of many respcétable persons. 
In the mean time her sisters, who, 
being also clever and amiable wo- 
men, had conducted a little school 
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with great success, were now ena- 
bled, in consequence of an increas- 
Wg reputation, to undertake the 
education of young persons above 
the situation of those to whese im- 
provement their attention had hi- 
therto been dire&ed. So great, at 
length, was their celebrity, that se- 
Veral ladies of fortune and discern- 
ment prevailed upon them to re- 
move to Bristol, about the year 
1765, where they opened a board- 
ing-school in Park-street. This se- 
minary, in a short time, became the 
most respectable ef its kind in the 
West of England; and many fe- 
males of rank received their educa- 
tion there. 

Among others, who had the ad- 
vantage of profiting by the instruc- 
tion of the Miss Mores, was the ce- 
lebrated Mrs. Robinson, well known 
for her various elegant publications 
in prose and verse. 

Miss H. More, who had removed 
with the family, had the good for- 
tune of having for a next-door 
neighbour the Reverend Dr. Srone- 
house; who, perceiving her merits, 
distinguished her by his friendship, 
which he manifested by his instruc- 
tions and recommendation. Both 
of these were of the most essential 
service to her in the cultivation of 
her literary taste. “Fhe Doctor was 
a man of extensive acquaintance, 
general knowledge, and elegant 
manners. Ele condescended not 


only to examine the occasional ef- 
fusions of her pen, but also to cor- 
reét them, and through his hands 
all her early efforts passed to the 
press. The first of these was en- 
titled * The Search after Happi- 
ness, a Poem,’’ which was printed 
at Bristol under the Doétor’s eye; 
and on its publication in London 
was so favourably received, as to 
encourage the author to further ex- 
ertions of her powers. She next 
published * Sir Eldred of the Bower, 
and the Bleeding Rock; a legendary 
‘Fale;”’ which style of writing was 
become fashionable, through the 
success of Dr. Goldsmith’s sweet 
story of Edwin and Angelina. 

Miss More now turned her atten- 
tion to dramatic poetry, and. pro- 
duced a tragedy, entitled FaTan 
FaLstxoop; which was tolerably 
well received; but, not so much as 
her Percy, a tragedy, which met 
with universal applause. She also 
wrote another tragedy, called the 
INFLEXIBLE Captive; which 
fell short of the merit of her other 
dray cpieces. The success she 
met 4, inthis way, was owing, 
ina; ‘t measure, to the immedi- 
ate ar :ommanding patronage of 
Garri' who entered warmly into 
her interests, through the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Stonehouse, with 
whom he was very intimate, * 

She afterwards printed a small 
volume of ** Essays for Young La- 


__ * The Dodtor was one of the moft correct and elegant preachers in the kingdom, 
When he entered into holy orders, he took occafion to profit by his acquaintance 
with Garrick, in order to procure from him fome valuable inftructions in elocution, 
Being once engaged to read prayers, and to preach at a church in the city, he pre- 
vailed upon Garrick to go with him. After the fervice, the Britifh Rofeius afked 
the Doctor what particular bufinefs he had to do when the duty was over: “ None,” 
faid the other. “ I thought you had,” faid Garrick, “on feeing you cnter the read- 
ing-defk in fuch a hurry.”-—“ Nothing,” added he, “ can be more indecent, than to 
fee a clergyman fet about facred bufinefs as if he were a tradefman, and go into the 
church as if he wanted to gct out of it as foon as poflible.”— 

He next afked the Do@or “ What books he had in the desk before him ?”—-* Only 
the bible and prayer-book.”— Only the bible and prayer-book,” replied the player ; 
“ why you toiled them backwards and forwards, and turned the leaves as carelefsly 
as if they were thofe of a day-book and ledger.” 

The Door was wife enough to fee the force of thefe obfervations, and in future 


he avoided the faults they were defigned to reprove. 
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dies,” in which she has recommend- 
ed to them a variety of ingenious 
Is and excellent observations upon the 
most important subjects, expressed 
in elegant language. In 1782 she 
published a work, perhaps the most 
j popular of all her pieces, entitled 
6 Sacred Dramas; to which is ad- 
ded, *¢ Sensibility, a peetical Epis- 
tle.’ In this volume she has dra- 
matized, in a very natural and feel- 
ing manner, some of the most af- 
fecting and instructive narratives in 
the sacred history. Many of these 
had been previously performed by 
her sisters’ pupils; and givenso much 
satisfaction to those who had seen 
the performances, or read the pieces, 
as to occasion numerous solicitations 
that they might be printed. The 
voice of the public accorded with 
the sentiments of private friendship, 
and these dramas have not only 
gone through several large editions, 
but, we believe they have been, and 
are now, frequently performed in 
respeétable boarding-schoels. 

' Her next production was In a 
different style of composition; it 
was entitled’ ** Bas Bleu, with the 
: Tale of Florio,” 1785. This poem 
is somewhat in the manner of Fon- 
taine, and hits off the prevailing fol- 
lies with great smartness and taste. 
The foundation of it was the Blue 
Stocking club, instituted by Mrs. 
Montague. 

In 1788 appeared a small volume, 
called, ** Thoughts on the Man- 
ners of the Great;’’? which attracted 
an uncommon degree of curiosity. 
As it was anonymots, some con- 
jectured it to be the preformance of 
one person, some of another. The 
present bishop of London, Mr. 
Wilberforce, and many others, were 
reputed to be its authors; but, at 
lenath, it was discovered to have 
issued trom the pen of Miss More. 
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In this work she attacked, with 
great spirit, the increasing licen- 
tiousness of high life. 

In the period between these twa 
publications the sisters of Miss H. 
More having resigned their school 
in favour of “Miss Mi ills, she retired 
with them to a neat cottage, which 
they had purchased with the frutts 
of their joint industry, at the foot 
of the Mendip hiils. 

Here they instituted a Sunday- 
school, which has greatly increased, 
and been abundantly biessed under 
their pious and judicious manage- 
ment.* 

In 1791 our author published, 
without her name, a useful and po- 
pular little volume, entitled * An 
Estimate of the Religion of the Fa- 
shionable World.” This well-timed 
performance exposes strongly that 
lifeless profession of Christianity 
which is the general characteristic 
of the higher orders of society. She 
has herein the honour of having pre- 
ceded Mr. Wilbertorce, and some 
ether eminent persons, in pleading 
for the necessity of a sound. religi- 
ous faith, in order to an acceptable 
course of moral practice. 

About this time a society was 
formed, whose objeA was the in- 
struction of the poor in morality 
and religion. Tne plan adopted, 
was, to print striking, amusing, and 
instructive tracts, adapted to the ca- 
pacities of common persons, and 
coming easily within their ability 
to purchase. Qn this ground the 
Cheap Repository was established, 
by which many thousands of most 
useful pieces have been circulated 
in the manufacturing towns aad 
villages of this kingdom. In this 
benevolent design Miss Mare was 
one of the first concerned, and to- 
wards the success of it she has been 
particularly assisting by her excel- 


* It is with no common fatisfaG@ion the Editor now announces, that no lefs than 





ten {chools have been initituted by the Mifs Mores in the ten adjacent villages, and 
that eight hundred children have ‘been educated there, 
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lent contributions. Among other 
useful tracts of her writing we shall 
only mention The Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain,” a little perform- 
an¢e, which persons of a refined 
taste may read with. pleasure and 
profit. She also endeavoured to 
counteraét the progress of those po- 
litical principles which the French 
Revolution had made so fashiona- 
ble; and printed some small tra¢ts, 
particularly one entitled “ Village 
Politics,” in the way of dialogue, 
whieh obtained a wide extent of 
circulation. 

Miss More has the credit of hav- 
ing drawn Mrs. Yearsley, the cele- 
brated poetical milk-woman, from 
her obscurity into public notice and 
favour. When she had discovered 
this remarkable phenomenon, she 
immediately began to exert her be- 
nevolence, and by her unwearied 
assiduity procured a liberal sub- 
scription, to the poems of this child 
of nature. She also drew up an in- 
teresting account of the. milk-wo- 
man, in a letter to Mrs. Montague; 
which letter, in order to enlarge the 
subscription, was published in the 
newspapers and magazines of the 
day. By the attentions of Miss 
More, a sum was raised sufficient 
to place the objeét of them in a si- 
tuation more suitable to her genius. 
But we are sorry to be obliged to 
add, that a disagreement almost im- 
mediately followed the publication 
of the poems in question, between 
the author and her patroness; which 
is said to have been occasioned by 
the latter’s taking the management 
of the subscription-money into 
the hands of herself and some 
selet friends. The motive with 
which this was done, adds greatly 
to the credit of Miss More and 
her friends, as it was no other 
than a desire to provide perma- 
nently for Mrs. Yearsiey and her 
young famiiy. She, however, had 


4 diffcrent opinion, and thougnt it 
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was unjust in them. to withhold. 


from her the management of her. 


own property. She went further, . 


and endeavoured to represent her 
best friend as aétuated by unwor- 
thy sentiments, the least of which 
was, that of exvy. Some attacks 
were, In Consequence, made upon 
Miss More indifferent publications: 
but, conscious of the purity of her 
own views, she passed over those 
invidious attempts to prejudice the 
public mind against her in silence. 

Another phenomenon in that 
neighbourhood also attra€ted Miss 
More’s curiosity and benevolence 
about the same period. A strange 
female, of elegant figure and man- 
ners, had been seen, for some con- 
siderable time, hovering about the 
fields near French-hay, and Han- 
ham, of whom no particulars could 
be discovered. She thankfully re- 
ceived any humble food that was 
presented to her by the peasants ; 
but always took up her night’s lodg- 
ing under a haystack. Various at- 
tempts were made to gain from her 
the place of her birth, but in vain. 
It was evident that she was a fo- 
reigner, and strange surmises were 
naturally formed, respecting her 
country and connections. Miss 
More’s humanity was roused upon 
this interesting occasion ; and chiefly 
by her means the fair stranger found 
a comfortable asylum in the house 
of Mr. Henderson, at Fish-ponds, 
father of the celebrated, but eccen- 
tric, John Henderson, of Pembroke 
college, Oxford. 

Our benevolent author wrote an 
account of the ** Maid of the Hay- 
stack,” which was printed in most 
of the publications of the period. 

Miss More has long been honour- 
ed with the particular friendship of 
some of the most distinguished per- 
sonages in the kingdom. She speuds 
some months in the year at the Duke 
of Beaufort’s seat in Gloucester- 
sire. She is also greatly esteemed 
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by the bishop of London, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, and other persons eminent 
for literature and piety. 

In the village where she resides, 
with her sisters, a great and pleasing 
reformation has been accomplished 
by their means. Every cal 
evening the children of the Sunda 
schools, under their immediate pa- 
tronage, are assembled in the school- 
room, together with the farmers’ 
servants, and such other grown per- 
sons as choose to attend. In this 
ttle congregation prayers are of- 
fered up, a plain discourse-read, and 
hymns sung. Pertinent questions 
are proposed to the adult part of the 
auditory, on the plain truths of 
christianity; and the whole of this 
pleasing service is concluded with 
a cheerful hymn of praise to the 
God of all these mercies. 
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HAT constellation, which 

once illuminated the literary 
hemisphere with such splendor, and 
in which Johnson shone with the 
most distinguished lustre, has, for 
some time, been reduced toa very 
small number of luminaries. 

The veteran who now calls for 
our consideration, long moved in 
this illustrious circle with consider- 
able reputation, and enjoyed a de- 
eree of applause, on account of his 
produ¢tions, which has been the 
Jot of but few. He has, however, 
seen the greatest ornaments of litera- 
ture cut off, and hardly any others 
worthy notice, arising in their place. 
He has beheld the new philosophy 
spreading its glare wide around, and 

obtaining admiration; and he has 
lived to witness a new theatrical 
taste usurping the province of the 
genuine drama, and threatening 
complete destruction to one of the 
finest branches of poesy. 

He has also existed long enough 


* We are affured that he only received 
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to witness a revolution, not only ia 
matters of a political nature, but ia 
manners, sentiment, and .amuse- 
ments. Surely such a maa, still 
retaining all his faculties ia their 
pristine. vigour, Cannot contem- 
= the surrounding scene, im 

vhich he is nearly isolated, without 
feeling all his sensibilities wounded ! 
But let us wave reflection, and pro- 
ceed to narrative. 

Mr. Murphy, the son of a mer- 
chant of Dublin, was born near 
Elphin, Dec. 27, 1730. e came 
to England while a child, and was 
sent soon after to the fesuit’s Col- 
lege at St. Omer’s, in which learned 
seminary he obtained a very ex- 
tensive knowledge of the Latin lan- 

uage. 

His uncle, Mr. Jeffery French, 
designing him for trade, he was 
placed first. with a merchant in 
Cork, and then with a banker in 
Lombard-street.. But the Muses 
soon attra¢ted him from the bill- 
book and ledger; and instead of ap- 
plying himself .to commercial stu- 
dies, all his attention was devoted 
to the writings of the most elegant 
authors, ancient and modern. 

The compting-house was, of 
course, soon entirely abandoned; 
and, with a very scanty pittance of 
this world’s store, he entered him- 
self, in 1750, a member of the So- 
ciety of Gray’s Inn, and became an 
adventurer in literature, partly from 
necessity, and partly from choice. 

At first, indeed, he formed the 
design of adopting the stage as a 
profession; but after two or three 
essays, one of which was in the 
charaéter of Othello, he found him- 
self better qualiticd to write plays 
than to a them. 

His first literary undertaking that 
we know of was a periodical work 
called * The Gray’s Inn Journal,” 


which he commenced in 1752, and 


continued for two years.* This 


a guinea and a half a week for his work. 
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work was not without merit, or 
even celebrity, and became the 
means of introducing the author to 
the acquaintance of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. As the anecdote is curi- 
ous, it may be worth relating in 
this place. 

Mr. Murphy was on a visit at 
the country-house of Foote, when 
a paper was wanted for his journal. 
Being ill-disposed fur composition, 
the English Aristophanes produced 
anew French miscellany, in which 
there was an eastern apologue that 
appeared to be remarkably inge- 
nious. This pleased our author $0 
well, that he translated it at once, 
and sent it to his printer. On his 
return to town, he found that this 
tale had been taken by the French 
writer from Johnson’s Rambler, 
without. acknowledgment. Hurt 
at this unintentional plagiarism, 
Murphy waited upon Johnson, and 
made his apology. ‘Ihe moralist 
was easily pacified, and an acquaint- 
ance commenced, which continued 
till Johnson’s death. 

At the beginning of the present 
reign Murphy enlisted as a party- 
writer, in vindication of Lord Bute’s 
administration; and though his la- 
bours were but feeble, in compari- 
son with the keen attacks of oppo- 
sition, he was handsomely rewarded 
by those whose cause he espoused. 

At this time he was in habits of 
intimacy with Mr. Wilkes; and 
though they were engaged ina fierce 
paper war, the former in the dudi- 
tor, and the latter in the North- 
Briton, yet they knew not, for some 
time, that they were fighting with 
each other. On the discovery of 
the secret, Wilkes’s partizans en- 

tered into a resolution to oppose 
any new piece which Mr. Murphy 
might bring forward on the stage. 
Accordingly, when our author’s 
farce of ** What we must all come 
to,”’ was performed, a violent party- 
spirit manifested iseif; and the 
piece, though free from any poli- 


tical allusions, was damned! Some 
years afterwards it was again pror 
duced, under the title of “ Three 
Weeks after Marriage,” when. it 
received unmixed applause, and has 
continued a favourite entertain- 
ment ever since. : 

Murphy expostulated with Wilkes 
on the conduét of his friends, and 
the patriot not only disavowed any 
share in their proceedings, but pro- 
mised, that should any future occa- 
sion offer, he would himself come 
forward with his party in the of- 
fended bard’s support. 

As a political writer, Mr..Mur- 
phy never rose to any distinguished 
eminence; otherwise, we suppose 
he would have obtained either pre- 
ferment or a pension. The only 
thing with which he has been fa- 
voured, as far as we know, is the 
post of commissioner of bankrupts, 
which he held till the appointment 
of Lord Thuriow to the great seal; 


and, when the present Chancellor. 


came into office, he replaced his old 
friend upon the list. 

Though regularly called to the 
bar by the society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
after a long struggle, he never ob- 
tained any extensive practice, nor 
any share of credit on account of 
legal abilities. He, however, went 
the Norfolk circuit for a consider- 
able time. 

Asa writer, he has shone most 
in dramatic poetry; and it may be 
said of him, what few who have 
written for the stage can boast, that 
he has been equally successful in 
farce, comedy, and tragedy. Ail 
his pieces evince great knowledge 
of the world, and a minute ac- 
quaintance with the human cha- 
racter, combined with that liveli- 
ness of fancy which is essentially 
necessary to produce the sensations 
of mirth. 

In his tragedies, one remarks 4 
happy delineation of character, 
joined to a due mixture of the pa- 
thetic and heroic, cloathed with 
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language at once appropriate, easy, 
and elegant. So great has been the 
success of his plays, that though the 
receipts of the former Drury-lane 
theatre never amounted to three 
hundred pounds a night, he gained 
eight hundred pounds by his ** Gre- 
cian Daughter ;” and very near the 
same sum by his * Way to Keep 
Him.” 

Mr. Murphy’s intimacy with the 
first geniuses of the age, tended 
greatly to improve his taste; and, 
consequently, to render his pro- 
ductions elegant. Such an associ- 
ation is of wonderful benefit toa 
rising and emulous writer. In the 
company of a Johnson anda Burke, 
a man possessed of any portion of 
genius, could not fail to improve 
his mind. ‘To have been in habits 
of friendship with these persons, re- 
quired no small portion of literary 
and moral merit. 

Mr. Murphy had the credit of 
introducing Johnson to the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Thrale. He 
was also a member of the club 
which the former instituted in Es- 
sex-street. 

In 1762 he wrote an * Essay on 
the Life and Genius of Henry Field- 
ing,” prefixed to the complete edi- 
tion of that writer’s works, for 
which he received a considerable 
sum. On this occasion he behaved 
in a manner which few biographers 
will, perhaps, be disposed to imitate. 
A considerable quantity of letters 
and anecdotes were put into his 
hands by Sir John Fielding and 
others, to elucidate the memoir. 
On examining these communica- 
tions, he found that many of them 
were well adapted to amuse the 
public, but, at the same time, tend- 
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ed to tarnish the memory of the de- 
ceased. He therefore suppressed 
them; and gave to his production 
the qualified title of an essay. He 
followed a similar line of conduct 

with respeét to the life of his friend, 
Johnson, which was published in 
1791, znd for which he was hand- 
somely rewarded, 

About the same time appeared 
his translation of Tacitus, tn four 
quarto volumes. In this work he 
had been engaged for many years; 
and there is a circumstance respect- 
ing it which does Mr. Murphy in- 
finite honour. Not long before 
the publication, a nobleman of high 
rank and consequence in the poli- 
tical world, signified to the transla- 
tor his wish to have it dedicated to 
him. Murphy, however, had pre- 
viously determined to inscribe his 
labours to the man whom he most 
esteemed, the immortal Burke, and 
he accordingly made a noble sacri- 
fice of interest to friendship! 

His last literary production wasa 
tragedy, never performed, entitled, 
“ Arminius.” 

Mr. Murphy’s classical know- 
ledge and taste appear to great ad- 
vantage in his Latin poems, parti- 
cularly ina version of Gray’s Elegy ; 
and we remember to have seen an 
elegant translation of Addison’s 
“ Letter from Italy,” written by 
him, but never printed. 

Mr. Murphy usually resides at 
Hammersmith. He isa very en- 
tertaining companion, abounding 
in anecdotes, of which he is en- 
gagingly communicative in com- 
pany. His character is highly re- 
spectable; and he enjoys the inti- 
niacy of some of the first person- 
ages in the kingdom. 
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4UISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES OF LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


a 


DOMESTIC. 


MILier’s RETROSPECT OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Rev. Mr. Miller, of this 

city, has announced his in- 
tention of committing to the press, 
in a few weeks, a work under the 
following title: “ A Brief Retros- 
pect of the Principal Revolutions 
and Improvements in Learning, 
Politics, | Morals, and Religion, dur- 
ing the eighteenth Century, espe- 
cially in the United States of Ame- 
rica; in a Sermon, the substance of 
which was delivered January 1, 
1801: to which is added, a large 
body of Notes and Illustrations.” 
This work, it is expected, will form 
a large octavo volume of between 
400 and 500 paves. 


BonneETtT’s Work On Curis- 
TIANITY. 


It is proposed to publish an Ame- 
rican edition of that scarce and in- 
teresting work, entitled * Philoso- 
phical Inquiries concerning the 
Proofs of Christianity. By M. 
Charles Bonnet, of Geneva, F.R.S. 
Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, &c. &c. &c. 
Translated from the French.” The 
editors of this new impression of 
Bonnet’s work, we are informed, 
have corrected and improved the 
translation; and propose to add 
some notes; and to elucidate cer- 
tain subjects which require, at pre- 
sent, more particular discussion 
than was thought necessary when 
M. Bonnet wrote. 


Linn’s * Powers or GENIUS.” 


Proposals have appeared for pub- 
lishing a poem, cutitled * The 
Powers of Genius, Accompanied 








with Notes and Illustrations,” in 
one elegant volume, duodecimo. 
The comprehensiveness and dignity 
of the theme should, of itself, in- 
spire the adventurous poet. To 
rehearse the praises, define the 
limits, trace out the departments, 
and discuss the tendencies and bear- 
ings of the power which the artist 
may call his own, seems no mean 
or hackneyed undertaking. Pain- 
ters have expatiated on painting, 
and poets have discussed the laws 
of poetry and criticism, but we re- 
colleét no performance consecrated 
singly to then3, which appears to 
be selected by this poet. 

American genius seems, hitherto, 
to have acquired but few honours, 
There is, perhaps, no single poem 
of native growth, hitherto admitted 
among popular and classical pro- 
dugtions. Pope and Dryden may 
owe some of the homage that is paid 
them to their antiquity; but, among 
more recent and cotemporary poets, 
Goldsmith, Cowper, and Burns, 
have no rivals in America. It is 
nearly forty years since we have 
been at least as numerous a nation 
as the Scots or Irish, but we-have 
not yet produced a name dear and 
familiar to poetical readers. ‘This 
is somewhat strange. It is not a 
fortuitous deficiency; and there- 
fore must, in its own nature, be 
possible to be accounted for. 

Every power of the mind is la- 
tent, till circumstances conspire to 
call it intoaétion and notice. There 
can be little doubt that every 
church-yard, from Portsmouth to 
Savannah, contains the reliques of 
several Miltons, whom their cestiny 
has made ‘ingloriously mute.” 

What property it is, in our sys- 
tem of social life, that consigned 
these possible Miltons to inglorious 
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silence and oblivion, would be well 
worthy of the attention of inquisi- 
tive minds. Some there are, and 
among these, no doubt, may be 
numbered all those among our 
countrymen who have themselves 
adventured-in verse, who imagine 
it proper, in the first place, to in- 
vestigate the truth of the deficiency, 
there being room to doubt whether 
the disesteem in which our own 
bards are wont to be held, be not 
the mere fruit of prejudice or igno- 
rance. 

These ideas are naturally sug- 
gested by every new proposal of a 
poetical publication. Men who 
have some attention to spare from 
family and professional concerns, 
and whose curiosity can enlarge its 
views so far as to take in something 
besides political occurrences, will 
regard, with some attention, the 
appearance of a new poem, and 
will bring to the perusal a sort of 
suspense, as to whether this be, or 
be not, the long-looked for claimant 
of poetical popularity. 

The present performance is writ- 
ten by Mr. J. B, Linn, with whose 
former attempts, in this-walk, the 
world is not unacquainted. 


W ASHINGTON’s MatsoLeEum. 


Soon after the death of Wash- 
ington, a scheme was proposed for 
doing honour to his memory, by a 
public monument. From the cir- 
cumstances of the time, a final reso- 
lution was postponed to a future 
session of the Legislature. That 
session has commenced at the city 
of Washington; and, after a dong, 
warm, and disagreeable debate, the 
proposition has been carried by a 
very small majority in the House of 
Representatives, for the erection of 
a mausoleum to the memory of 
Washington. 

Those who have regard for the 
honour of their country, will be 
somewhat anxious as to what the 
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final determination of the Senate 
may be on this resolution of the 
House, and whether the huge struc- 
ture, for which two hundred thou- 
sand dollars are appropriated, will 
really be commenced. 

One is almost tempted to smile at 
the whimsical conceptions of those 
who can discover no better mode 
of diffusing, exalting, and perpe- 
tuating the ‘glory ot a patriot or 
hero, than by a tomb or pyramid 
of marble; who recommend this as 
a method of gratifying the illustri- . 
ous shade, and of exciting, in the 
nation at large, an emulation of 
his virtuous actions. 

We seem to have forgotten that, 
among those mere visible blazoners 
of reputation, by far the most dura- 
ble and splendid that any imagina- 
tion can suggest, is already conse- 
crated to Washington, in founding 
and naming after him, a new metro- 
polis of these States. The city 
itself is his monument;. the dura- 
tion of which will not depend upon 
the cohesion and soundness of the 
stones, bricks, and rafters of which 
it may at any one time consist, but 
be prolonged like the human body ; 
the substance of which is changing, 
while the form and the identity re- 
main. Every age will probably 
add to its magnitude and grandeur. 
In this state of things, such addi- 
tional expedients as pyramids and 
tombs, seem to be ridiculous and 
puerile. 

Sut if we must have monuments 
of smaller compass, and more tran- 
sitory duration, let us not revive 
the folly so long exploded of the 
stupid and slavish Egyptians, who 
delighted in encumbering the earth 
with pyramids and obelisks, that 
reared their heads, from age to age, 
without any conceivable benefit to 
survivors. Let us rather imitate 
the example of the Romans, who 
showed their reverence for deceased 
worth, by moriuments, that were, 
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indeed, of brick and stone, but 
were conducive, at the saine time, 
to some public advantage. 

To facilitate commerce, forums 
or market places were ereéted. To 
alleviate the evils and discomforts 
of a crewded population, distant 
streams were led into cities by means 
of canals and aqueduéts: groves and 
gardens were planted; porticos and 
walls were bmlt, where books and 
pictures were collected, and, above 
all, baths of a stupendous magni- 
tude and costliness were planned, 
and thus the most salubrious species 
ef luxury and relaxation made ac- 
cessible to every citizen. ‘Fhese 
monuments were not, striétly speak - 
ing, the mere fruits of benevolence or 
patriotism, but trophies to the glory 
of the founder, or consecrated to 
the memory of him whose name 
was enscribed upon them. 

Now, surely, these are far the most 
eligible modes of testifying public 
veneration. Let the trophy be of 
brick or marble, if you will, but 
throw them, I pray you, intoa form 
conducive, in some way, to the be- 
nefit or pleasure of survivors. 

An hundred thousand dollars wil 
enable us to raise a pile of a certain 
magnitude: to draw together and 
model into shape and unity a cer- 
tain quantity of stone and cement. 
What form shall we choose? 

Shall it be a solid mass, of four 
sides, terminating in a point, on one 
side of which those who pass near 
enough, and choose to scrutinize, 
may read some such words as— 
“To the memory of Washington?” 
Or shall it be an edifice, consist- 
ing of walls and roof, within which 
some science, beneficial to the pub- 
lic and the individual, may be learn- 
ed, or deliberations on some depart- 
ment of national or municipal go- 
vernment be held; or a manufac- 
tory where the instruments of war 
may be produced; or as a charita- 
ble institution, where poverty and 
sickness may find refuge? Any of 


these may be as visibly donated to 
Washington, may constitute as con- 
spicuous and tangible a trophy to 
his glory, and contain as many em- 
blems and inscriptions, as if the 
same stone aud morter had assumed: 
the shape of column, obelisk, pyra- 
mid or statue. 

If it were possible to consult the 
spirit of Washington, there is little 
doubt but that he would exelaim 
against such specimens of idle and 
barren ostentation, and ardently re- 
commend a structure capable of 
some public and useful application. 
Could any scheme be more agreeable 
to him than that of a national col- 
lege, and a national library, estab- 
lished on a liberal-and permanent 
footing ? 


New FEMALE CHARITABLE 
ASSOCIATION. 


We observe, with pleasure, that 2 
new society has lately been formed 
in Philadelphia, for the relief of dis- 
tressed women and children. The 
members of this society are ladies, 
who have commenced their opera- 
tions with great spirit and success. 
The constitution of this body is 
similar to that of an association for 
the same purpose in New-York, and 
of an association that has subsisted for 
some years in Philadelphia. 

Some thousand dollars being 
raised, during the last summer, for 
the relief of the Cities afflicted with 
the yellow fever, and being unap- 
plied to that purpose, a proposal 
was made, at a late meeting of the 
contributors, for giving five hun- 
dred dollars to the old, and the same 
sum to the new association of ladies. 
This proposal was adopted, greatly 
to the satisfaction of evéry benevo- 
lent well wisher to the happiness of 
the poor, and to the true dignity of 
the female sex. 

The unbounded praétice of alms- 
giving is far from being, itself, an 
antidote to poverty and wretched- 
ness. The affiuentare able to extir- 
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pate, by means of their abundance, 
all misery from among mankind, 
and this end is not to be effected by 
disbursing money, but only by dis- 
bursing it judiciously. The most 
difficult and least known of all arts 
is that of using property to good 
purposes. 

How far these associations are cir- 
cumspect and judiciousin their mea- 
sures, would be well worth inquir- 
ing, and to make their proceedings, 
and the effects already produced 
public, would be a powerful stimu- 
Jus to others, and, probably, incul- 
cate very useful lessons in the above 
mentioned art. 


GenTz’s COMPARISON OF THE 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTIONS. 


There are subje&ts of comparison 
which we are somewhat surprised 
to have never seen regularly and 
systematically compared during the 
last ten years. Bickering politicians 
have made ten thousand allusions 
to them; some endeavouring to 
point out and enforce the difference 
between them, both in the princi- 
ples and conduG of them; and others, 
among whom may be ranked the 
editors of a celebrated publication, 
called the Anti-Jacobin, endeavour- 
ing to confound them together. 
With the latter every opposition to 
established government is denomi- 
nated treason and rebellion, and the 
names of Cromwell, Washington, 
Brissot, Mirabeau, Robespierre, and 
Bonaparte, are indiscriminately put 
down on the criminal and infamous 
list of political assassins. 

There may be said to be a third 
party, by whom the English, Ame- 
rican and French revolutions are 
ascribed to the same justifiable and 
meritorious causes; who weep a- 
like over the failure of every scheme 
for diffusing equality and freedom 
among mankind, and who justify 
the motives and movers of every 

such revolution, while they deplore 
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the crimes and miseries in which the 
folly or precipitation of the actors 
have involved their fellow citizens. 

Gentz is a political writer of Ber- 
lin; and the performance now men- 
tioned originally appeared, piece- 
meal, in a periodical work publish 
ed in the ap oe capital. he 
writer is of the first-mentioned sect, 
and his mothe is to appropriate all 
the praise of patriotism and philan- 
thropy to the agents in the Ame- 
rican revolution, while he leaves to 
the authors of the French republic 
no other portion than that of dis- 
appointment and guilt. 

The subject is highly curious 
and interesting to American readers. 
No doubt can be entertained of the 
ability of the writer, and therefore 
his discussions will scarcely be less 
worthy of attention to the adversary 
than to the advocate of the cenclu- 
sion which he recommends. 

The translator is an American, 
of great reputation, now in Europe, 
and the publisher is Mr. Asbury 
Dickins, to whom the property of 
the work belongs. 


AMERICAN EDITION oF Ruws- 
SELL’s Mopern Europe. 


A very elegant o¢tavo edition of 
“ The History of Modern Europe, 
with an Account of the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire, &c.” 
by D. Russell, is publishing in Phi- 
ladelphia, by Messrs. BirchandSmall, 


from the press of AdZaxwell. For 
beauty of typography and correét- 
ness, this edition will excel that of 
any historical work before publish- 
ed in America. Three volumes have 
already appeared, and the fourth 
and fifth, which complete the work, 
will shortly appear. 


W asHINGTOWN NEWSPAPERS. 


To mention newspapers among 
ener articles may seem unwar- 
rantable; bur, in reality, these are 
the only popular and legitimate off- 
spring of American attivity and 
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genius. The number of these pub- 
lications rapidly increase with the 
advancement of population; but the 
removal of the seat of government 
to the banks of the Patowmack has 
occasioned a freternatural addition 
of eight or teu Gazettes to the cata- 
logue. 

The eloquence and wisdom of 
our legislators are detailed to us by 
several hands, and every funy whip- 
ster is enabled to sit in judgment on 
the talents aud adroitness of our go- 
vernors. 


New BioGRAPHICAL DicrTion- 
ARY. 


James Hardie, A. M. of New- 
York, has issued proposals for pub- 
lishing “ A New Universal Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, and Ameri- 
can Remembrancer of departed Me- 
rit.”’ The work is intended to be 
comprised in thirty-two numbers, 
of sixty-four pages each, or four vo- 
lumes octavo, This work will be 
compiled from foreign biographi- 
cal publications, as well as from 
the materials which may be colleét- 
ed in America, and, if executed with 
judgment and ability, cannot fail 
to be interesting and instructive to 
a great portion of readers. 


Best’s DissERTATION UPON 
OraTorRY. 


*¢ A Dissertation upon Oratory, 
and a Philological Inquiry into the 
Beauties and Defeéts of the English 
Language, with thoughts on preach- 
ing and pulpit Eloquence,’ by ‘the 
Rev. W. Best, A. M. has lately is- 
sued from the press of T. B. Bowen, 
of Charleston, South-Carolina. This 
publication will be noticed in our 
ext Review. 

New EDITION OF JEFFERSON’S 
Notes ON VIRGINIA. 

M. L. and W. A. Davis, of New- 
York, are engaged in printing an 
edition of this work, in ove voluine 
octavo, which will comprise the 


** Appendix” lately published by 
the author. 


| Hosacx’s LEcTUREsS. 


* An Introduétory Le&ure on 
Medical Education, delivered at 
the Commencement of the Annual 
Course of Leétures on Botany and 
the Materia Medica, by David Ho- 
sack, M. D. Professor of Botany 
and the Materia Medica in Colum- 
bia College,” is now in the press, 
and will be shortly published by 
T. and J. Swords. 


Davis’ New-Jersty Farmer. 


Furman and Loudon have pub- 
lished, in one small volume 18mo. 
“ Tine New-Jersey Farmer, by John 
Davis.” This work will be noticed 
in our next Review. 


FALCONER’s “SnHip-WRECK.” 


James Oram is engaged in print- 
ing an elegant edition of that cele- 
brated Poem, in one volume 12mo. 
with engravings. 








FOREIGN. 
Oss1an’s PoEMs. 


R. Mackenzie, of Edinburgh, 
| to whomthe late Mr.M‘Pher- 
son left the originals of Ossian’s 
Poems, is preparing a new and 
splendid edition of that work; in 
which the Gaelic originals, the Eng- 
lish translation of M‘Pherson, and 
a Latin version will appear together. 
The Highland Society of Scotland 
have made some important re- 
searches to ascertain the authen- 
ticity of the original poems. 

The profession of bards is still 
to be found in the Highlands of 
Scotland, some of whom are fe- 
males; and, in their unpremedi- 
tated effusions, resemble, in poetical 
abilitv, the Italian ¢m/frovisatori.— 
They are to be met with in Argyle- 
*shire, Perthshire, Rosshire, Inver- 
nesshire, and the Isle of Sky. 
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PRocEss FOR TINNING COPPER 
VEssELSs. 

Mr. Buschendorf, of Leipsic, has 
given the following useful process 
for tinning copper vessels, which 
has the advantage of being very 
durable and perfectly innoxious, as 
it contains not a particle of lead: 
* When the vessel has been pre- 
pared and cleaned in the usual 
manner, it must be roughened on 
the inside, by being beat on a rough 
anvil, in order that the inning may 
hold better. The first coating of 
tin is given with perfeétly pure- 
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grained tin, withthe addition of sal 
ammoniac. ‘This serves as a me- 
dium to conneét the second coating, 
which consists of two parts tn, 
mixed with three of zinc, which 
must be applied with sal ammoniac 
smooth and even. It is then to be 
hammered with a smoothing ham- 
mer, after it has been properly 
scoured with chalk and water, which 
renders it more solid, and gives ita 
smooth and compaet surface. 

This tinning is very durable, and 
has a beautiful colour, which it al- 
ways retains.” 
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DescrRIPTION of an AFRICAN SERPENT. 
From the 6th Book of Silius Italicus. 
Tranflated (1782) by Ricnarp ALsop. 


TS turbid wave, where wide Bragada 

pours, 

Through wilds and deferts to the Lybian 
fhores, 

And o’er the far-ftretch’d plains diffufes 
wide 

A ftagnant water and polluted tide, 

In fearch of plants we came—which o’er 
that land 

Penurious Nature fpreads with fcanty 

hand. 


Near the fteep bank an aged foreft 

f{tood, 

Whofe horrid gloom imbrown’d the bor- 
dering flood ; - 

Through the thick boughs no quivering 
fun-beam play’d, 

But dufky darknefs wrap’d the dreary 
fhade, 

And hoary mifts, which putrid fens exhale, 

With pois’nous vapours clogg’d the 
tainted gale. 

Within the wood a winding cavern lay, 

Whofe dire receffes ne’er admitted day ; 

F’en at the thought wild terrors ftill arife, 

And chilling fears my panting heart fur- 
prife, 

A monttrous ferpent, venomous and 
dread, 

Whofe length immenfe an hundred cubits 
fpread; 

Whom in her anger earth vindictive Bore, 

The grove infefted, aud polluted fhore. 


No era e’er difclos’d to mortal eyes 

A peft more fell, or of fuperior fize. 

Seiz’d by furprife, along the fhady ftream 

The furious lion oft his prey became ; 

And flocks and herds that hither fought 
retreat 

From the fierce fervors of meridian heat; 

Or birds, attracted to the noifome wood 

By putrid carcafes and fetid blood: 

Limbs half devour’d, and bones dif- 
yers’d around, 

The air infected, and defiled the ground. 

When fwoln with blood, and furfcitcd 
with prey, 

In the black cave the hideous monfter lay ; 

Or oft, when heated with his fervent food, 

Sought the cool fhelter of the rapid flood; 

Nor wholly funk beneath the wave re- 
main’d, 

But on the adverfe fhore his head fuftain’d. 

Of this unconfcious, nor of aught afraid, 

I went to explore the fecrets of the fhade, 

W ithUmbrian Havensand Aquinus, bred, 

Where fnow-clad Apennine exaltsitshead. 

Approaching near, our minds dire hor- 
ror fill’d, 

With panic fears our fhivering limbs 
were chill’d; 

Yet ftill we enter, and the nymphs adore, 

And God unknown, whole waters lave 
the fhore; 

And, tho’ with terror thrill'd, our way 
purfu'd 

To the dark centre of the fatal wood. 

When from the entrance of the cave pro- 
found 

A Stygian whirlwind rufh’d with fearful 
found; 
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No fiercer blaft rude Eurus ever pour’d 

¥rom his cold chambers with bleak tem- 
pelts ftor’d; 

Infernal hiffings from the gulph accurft, 

With fprinkling rain, and ftorms loud 
howling, burft. 

Pale with difmay, we heard the earth 
refound, 

And felt quick tremblings fhake the folid 
ground, 

When from the cave, by fpectres ufher’d, 
roll’d, 

The monfler fell in many a hideous fold. 

Arm’d with fuch fnakes, the earth-born 
Giants ftrove 

To arreit the thunder from imperial Jove; 

Such asAmphytrion’s mighty fon fubdu’d, 

Where fnaky Lerna rells its poifonous 
flood, 

And fuch fecur’d 
fam'd, 

With golden fruit whofe trees far-glitter- 
ing flam’d. 

His monftrous head from earth to heaven 
he rais‘d; 

in his dread front terrific {plendours 
blaz’d; 

From his black mouth, a flood of venom 
caft, 

The air infected with a pois’nous blaft. 

With palpitating hearts, in vain, we Ly, 

And for affiftance raife a piteous cry; 

Wide o’er the wood his hifs fhrill-ftartling 


rolls, 


i the Hefperian garden 


And dark’ning fears diftra& our boding 


fouls. 

Condemning the rafh enterprife too late, 

Unhappy Havens found a dreadful fate; 

In a large oak conceal’d, he fought to 
clude 

The watchful ferpent, who his flighé 
purfued ; 

And, fcarce could I myfelf believe it true, 

His monft’rous folds around the tree he 
threw, 

And clofe encircling, tore it from the 
ground; 

Rent from its deepeft roots it fell with 
rufhing found; 

Then feizing in his fangs the youth dif- 
may’d, 

With outftretch’d arms in vain imploring 
aid, 

In his black jaws abforb’d the ftruggling 
prey, 

Who, living, buried in his entrails lay. 

Haplefs Aguinus on the ftream rely’d, 

And fwiltly fwam acrofs the rapid tide; 

In vaitrhis efforts, ’midftthe river caught, 

Hiim to the thore the frightful monfer 
brovvht, 
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And there a horrid feene my eyesfurvey'd, 
As on his quiv’ring limbs, while yet alive, 
he prey’d. 


From the dire place, in headlong flight 
I fped, 
Impell’d by wild difmay, and wing’d 
with dread, 
And to the camp efcap’d, inform’d the 
chief, 
In broken accents and a flood of grief; 
At the fad tale his eyes with tears were 
fi}l’d, 
And pity for their fate his bofom thrill’d; 
But love of fame, with dauntlefs valour 
join’d, 
To fcorn of danger fir’'d his gencrous 
mind, 
Which equal fhone, both in furprife by 
night, 
In hofts embattled, and in fingle fight. 
Fir’d with impatience to avenge the flain, © 
He bade the equeftrian fquadron feek the 
plain; 
And ardent firft advanc’d with matchlefs 
fpeed, 
Exciting with the fpur his foaming fteed. 
The troops obey—and inftantly prepare 
The vaft éa/;fe and machines of war, 
And to the ficld the fpear immenfe con- 
vey'd, 
Which oft proud turrets in deftruion 
laid. 
Soon as the courfers reach’d the adjacent 
lain, 
And ndllons tramplings echoed through 
the den; 
Rouz’d at the tumult, forth the dragon 
came, 
Emitting from his jaws fulphureous flame ; 
From his broad front terrific lightnings fly, 
And fparkling fury glows in either eye; 
High rais’d in air, he lifts his head above 
The topmoft branches of the towering — 
grove ; 
His forky tongues in quick vibrations fly, 
And, darting upwards, lick the azure fky. 
When firft the trumpet’s martial notes 


he hear’d, 

In deep furprife his form immenfe he 
rear’d; 

And with his back. reclin’d, his length 
compreft 


In finuous folds beneath his fealy breatt ; 

Then fwift unloofing his contorted train, 

His glittering bulk extended o’er the 
plain; 

And on the fhore advane’d, the fight to 
try, 

While wild amazement look’d from every 
eye. 














‘When near approach’d, the troops beheld 
their foe, 

Congeal’dawhile,the blood forgot to flow: 

Scarce could the rider rule his trembling 
fteed, 

From whofe black noftrils pitchy flames 
proceed. 

With f{cornful pride, as he the hoft fur- 
vey'd, 

In threat’ning motion wav’d his lofty 
head; 

Now fir’d to rage the gory corfe he tears, 

And high in air the mangled carcafe rears ; 

Now his ftrong orbs convolves, in wan- 
ton play, 

With ftri&t embrace around his fhapelefs 


prey; 

Now the black flefh abforbs and crimfon 
tide, 

Then his voracious jaws, expanding wide, 

Difgorges broken bones and clotted gore, 

And leaves the limbs half-eaten on the 

fhore. 

With rifing terrors every bofom’s chill’d, 

To panic fears the braveft foldiers yield; 

At length the {quadrons in confufion fly, 

With pallid cheek and wildly-glaring eye, 

Jn vain the eagles fhould their flight re- 
ftrain, 

With them ignobly hurried o’er the plain; 

When thus the leader ftopp’d their fhame- 
ful flight, 

The recreant bands inciting to the fight. 

* Shall the Italian youth, in arms re- 
nown’'d, 

Inferior to a Lybian fnake be found? 

Does his vaft yawn your timorous fouls 
affright, 

Or empty blafts pale cowardice excite ? 

Unaided I to meet his rage will go— 


This hand alone fhall quell your dreaded 


foe.” 

He faid—and fearlefs ftraight approach- 
ing near, 

From his ftreng arm difcharg’d the mefly 
{pear ; 

With force Herculean hurl'd, the weapon 
flies, 

And jn a whirlwind cleaves the liquid 
fkies. 

The flying lance the advancing monfter 
found, 

And in his forehead deep imprefs’d a 
wound; 

Fix'd in his head the point firm-rooted 
ftood, 

And in vibrations play’d the quiv’ring 
wood : 


In loud acclaim ftraight plaufive voicesrife, 
While mingled d4houts of triumph rend 
the ikies. . 
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Stung with the fmart with tenfuld rage 
he burns, 
And all on Regulus his fury turns; 
For, new to pain, novent’rous fteel before 
E’erhis bright form diftain’d with Rream- 
ing gore. 
Nor had his vengeance fought his foe in. 
vain, 
To madnefs fir’d by agonizing pain; 
Had not the Chief, well fkill’d to rule 
the fteed, 
By art eluded his impetuous {peed ; 
‘Turn’d to the left he fled, with loofen’d 
rein, 
The ferpent fwift purfuing o’er the plain, 
With flexile back, in undulating courfe, 
The various mazes of the flying horfe. 
Nor Marus* hand flept idle by his fide, 
Next in his venom’d blood my {pear was 
dyed; 
For now the fainting fteed, oppreft with 
pain, 
The unequal ftrife no longer could main- 
tain, 
While clofe behind the foe, fierce threat- 
ning hung, 
And brandifh’d o’er his back his triple 
tongue; 
That fateful moment I my javelin threw, 
And on myfelf his vengeful fury drew. 
The cohort next their brandifh’d weapons 
plied, 
And each in turn the monfter’s rage de- 
fied; 
From a balifta huri’d, at length, a rock 
His courfe arrefted with a thundering 
itroke ; 
Stunn’d and difabled by the forceful 
blow, 
No more with ardour he purfues the foe; 
No more his head he raiies to the fkies, 
No morc its wonted aid the wounded 
{pine fupplies. 
And now deep crimfon’d in his vital 
blood, 
Fix’d in his fide the ural javelin ftood ; 
And fhowers of arrows clos’d his eyes in 
night, 
Whofe glaring orbs diffus’d a balefullight. 
He now lay faintly gafping on the fhore, 
His fhining form with wounds all co- 
ver'd o’er, 
And from his deadly mouth pour’d forth 
a flood 
Of verdant poifon, mix’d with clottcd 
blood; 
Transfix’d with fpears, to move, in vain, 
he try’d, 
Yet menac’d fill with jaws diftended 
wide, 
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When in hoarfe thunder from an engine 
fled 

A pond’rous beam, and lopp’d his hide- 
ous head; 

Then on the bank outftretch’d, expiring, 
broke 

From his black mouth pale wreaths of 

_ pois’nous fmoke. 

From the fad river burft the notes of woe, 

And broken murmurs from the gulphs 
below, 

The gloomy cave, the banks and grove 
around, 

In mournful concert, echoed back the 
found. 

——F 


The PALACE of the SUN. 


[From the 2d Book of Ovid's Metamor- 
phofes.| 

gor and juft where dawning 

A day begun, 

Rofe in the fkies, the palace of the fun; 

On lofty columns, glorious tu behold, 

With gems it flood adorn’d, and Haming 
gold. 

Two folding valves, the chambers of the 
morn, 

In filver fram’d, the fhining doors adorn ; 

The artift God, around the valves had 
hurl'd 

The circling ocean, and the folid world. 

With heavenly fkill, he fpread th’ xthe- 
real plain, 

And all that earth, or feas, or air con- 
tain. 

Firft thofe who in the waves their man- 
fions keep, 

Cerulean Gods and Nereids of the deep: 

‘there doubtful Proteus, there A®geon 
glides 

On fportive whales, and Ocean's wave 
divides. 

Next, with her daughters, heavenly 
Doris flood, 

Part on huge fifh, triumphant fwim the 
flood; 


s ; 
> a, 
; 

‘ 


Part feek the reedy banks, expos’d i air, 

Dry their foft limbs, and comb’ their 
azure hair. 

Not all alike they fhone, in face or arms, 

As fifters chang’d, but equal in their 
charms. 

There on the world appears a varied 

. {cene, 

Refulgent towers, and groves forever 


green ; 

Here filent ftreams, and there a rolling 
flood, 

Nymphs of the vale, and Dryads of the 
wood. 


High over thefe, in flaming glories, rife 

The blazing planets, and fuperior fkies; 

Bright on each valve, fix heavenly figns 
appear, 

Guides of the day, and rulers of the year. 

There, cloth’d in purple, on his lofty 
throne, 

Adorn’d with gems, divine Apollo fhone. 

Rang’d on his right, and on his left ap- 
pear, 

The months in order,-and the rolling 
year ; 

And awful Time, that led the winged 
hours, 

Time, that all things but lafting Trou 
devours. 

Clofe by the God, with rofy chaplets 
bound, 

Laugh’d the new Spring, and ftrew’d her 
flowers around; 

There naked Summer fought the fultry 
plain, 

Crown’d with a chaplet rich with gol- 
den grain. rae 

Brown Autumn, too, befide her fifters 
ftood, 

Wet with new grapes, and blufhing with 
their blood. 

Stern Winter, laft, with icy horrors 
fhone, 

Aad fhook his hoary locks before the 
throne. 

ENNIUS. 











-_——— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ Canptpus” was received too late to appear in this Number. The great length 
of his euctedioas is fome objection to the infertion of his communication. If they 
could be curtailed, or a reference be made to the pages of the printed volume, it 
would be more agreeable to the generality of readers. The change, however, which 
is about to take place in this publication, may induce Candidus to feck fome other 
vehicle for a fpeedies publication, unlels content to wait the appearance of the next 


Re ¥ ic WwW. 


END OF VOL, II. 























